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_BOWISLAND PROPERTY | _ 


OBITUARY. | 
BOOMING. : 
We very touch regret to announce 
Tndications ave already evident of a} the death of William Coats Harrison, 
}very active season before dealers ty | Which took place at his residence, sit- 
j real estate in Bow Estond 


SUBSCRIPTION 1.50 A YUAR 


© Numerous | ated on the north-west quarter of 
jinquivies from all over the country | See. 20-11-10, on Wednesday morning 
jare pouring in, many of them from pb 200 a0. The deceased was in his 


| business mie n seeking an opening here, fifty-fourth year and had been suffer. 
WIRE ! | Whilst others are writing with a view | ing for some time from the inroads | | 
j to placing a flour mill, elevator, and | made by coustunption, but itwas not ‘s Ou e 
j other industries inonr town, Natur | Until within tho last two or three ree 
| jally, ow big supply of natural gas | Weeks that he took to bis bed. The 
WI RE | here has done mnch to cause this ae. | deceased was a native of Nova Scotia, 
e tivity and the advertising given the | but for some years lived in the States, 
jtown by the operations of the hig /eoming to Canada about two and a 


Gas Co, has also helped considerably | balf years ago and filing upon his pres- 

jin making that little dot upon the | ent homestead north of Bow Tsiand. . 

C.P.R. map cahed Bow Island so eon. | During his residence here be has made I have been too busy to write an 
spicuou J 
| 


these davs. {many friends and there were but few 
On Monday Mr, E, ©, Ludtke pur-| that were not acquainted with him 


|chased two very valuable lots upon | and his genial spivit. advt. this week. 
A CAR-LOAD JUST RECEIVED. | the corner south of the Hotel Myrtle,| Mr. Harrison had no relations 
S00} around here beyond his w ife, to whom, 
apiece, These lots a few months ago | however, we are suve the whole-heart- 


COLP’S HARDWARE } sold for 8200 the couple, Jed sympathy of the community will 
| Three lots on Hoaglin's sub-division, | be extended, 
ee eo | 


corner of Bow Ave, and Main Street,} The funeral will take place to-day 


R. E. A. COLP, Proprietor j Sold for 82,100, Swhilst two more on | fromthe Presbyterian church at 2 pean, 


| 
| Broadway were bought up for sGeo}aud the intewment at the Bow Island | 
apiece. jeemetery, The members of the 1.0. | 


BOW ISLAND ALBERTA. } In addition to the above we ave |O.F., 


informed that a wire was ree 


ithe price, we believe, being 


FE. B, LOUCKS 


of Which deceased was an et 

is} @d member, will we understand act as] 
. q | 

jed from F.C, Lowe & Co, of Calgary | pall-bearers, { 


on Tuesday inguiring the priee of lots. | 


‘The following on ming another wine | ree 

) Was received instructing the reeciver FELL DOWN A WELL. 
jto purchase in different parts of tic 
town fifty-one lots, 


Jhas Just been received here that the 


| body of a settler, a Swede, who lived 


| ~ jafew miles north of here, has bee 
SPT MANNE ARATE LONE ADEA RL ENO RS TRITIS | PTT MNT IETS RMA I (Lost HER CHILDREN (7.1.1 qh an id well iia it da adely E. C. LUDTKE 


‘ Binh 
- : ; sex fs j evident that he had falar ih, probably 
Edmonton, Feb, 21.—Within an} coveral days age and had starved to| 
how of time her childven had Wy ‘Ni death, The man was living alone | e 
t ove lit Or. ed *olice . ® 
i. moved by th Mounte os I iM Mi *jandt owing to the bad roads Sant 
Mangh ei ieee cl suicidy by lak: | cations between the neighbors has | 
ou Nae ani hy ane found : A “been to a large extent cut off, and the 
jalician writhipg in the grip of the | gay . racticully 3 
dreaded poison, Constable Baily, tt @ Practically isolated. Hel} Farm Lands & Town Lots 
BS toni thes si) ‘is sit . 7 = Hinade a desperate effort, apparently, te 
0 had charge o © Chilareu uur j . i 
, veach the top by eutting holes i 
{ ani SPA _ " or HY by 1% holes in the 
io d mt I Peay ney . oe reg at m | side of the well which was dry, with 
| Was already dead anc rere Was Doth- | Rye ry Wega . 4 ‘ ¢ : 
ling todo but call the corones, ‘The |e Po ket knite, and had apparently | We write Fire and Life 
jdeath of Mops, Mangleman cloves a serminbled partly up in this laborious | Insurance, 
oe ‘ ‘ fa Kt? oh ‘' i way. Then the knife blade snapped + 
AUN MG patintiad slow) OW Rew ts ti wo Garwot 7 ; 
whole family bas been involved. Four Mate AR: Sate Oe Ob Whtre, | E, Cc. LUDTKE, wy 
lyears ago Manglem: her husband after some tive no one knows how 
| years ago ang eman, her hnsbanc Hong, death relieved him ot his agony NOTARY PUBLIC, etc. 
igen dea hae pene See a log) That the man fell intatbe wella 
jin the act obeating aig Hane Ds fiong time ago is showy ly the fuct BOW ISLAND ¥: ALTA 
| Evidence of strychyine petsoning was that his horse and cat . 
| found in the analysis of the stomach | starved to g ath: ab were found 
Jeontents and Mrs. Mangleman and | ; : dige 


Karl Paul. a man with whom she was} 


j intimate, were arr estedan the charge ; USHYIMA DISAPPEARS 


of murder, The trial tovk place at} 


“OUR MOTTO” 


1s 


} 
Graytown, Sa kee eb, 2S 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Dealers in 


Pioneer Lumber 


If at any time you purchase any- 
thing from us which in any way is 
unsatisfactory, your money will be 
cheerfully rofunded, 


Company 


& . 
DEALER'S IN 


First-class Building 
Material of all kinds 


Money Loaned on Improved Farms 
Try our Pork Sausage 
PIONEER ; MEAT 


MARKET. 
Bb. T. Whitney, Propr. 


Fort Saskatchewan aud dragged out | Thy police all over the province are | 
ta great length, The evidenco was {Still bet on the trail of Usbyima, the | 
‘entirely circumstantial aud both the | Jap, suspected of the tourder of Babe } 
accused wore acquitted on the charge, | Adais, at Taber, but: as far as can he 
Two months ago Karl Paul was {leaned they have no trace of bin at} 
accused of cattle Stoalings and suntene- | Present, 
' 


Citizens’ Lumber 


Give us a call and 


ed at Edmonton to two year in the| Photographs of the suspect who is a 
penitentiary, Since then Mrs, Man-/rather bud looking customer have | 
gleman has brooded over his long | been veeyived at the Police Barracks 
| sentence and several times has threat} howe. On account of the 


ened to take her life The, Childwen’s facross the back of one of his hands 
\id Society decided 4, 


jake the chil-/the Jap is a ywaked wun and it is 
dren and a eonstuble sent to the home, | stuted that bis scar is not unlikely to} 
She survended her little ones without | be the means of causing his arrest. 
tscene but shortly afterward. her; 4p different parts ef the Province : 
: i a 
lrash deed was reported). Whe family | the police are being given misleading A COMPLETE LINE OF BUILDING MATERIAL 
lconsists of (heee girls 15, 13, and 11} tips by obligipg but mistaken citizens 


years gf age respectively and are {who imagine they have discovered the} 
} 


bright children, }) alleged murderer, } 


=~ | | The Mounted Police here was in-} 

BEATTIE & BRATT IMAKES ROUND STOOK|stalion pisttons un te ast, 

} jStation platform the other day, but 

| | Corporal Grex ‘ aes ht following| LUMBER LATH 

LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE. | Not afew farmers who have been|up the “clue” that tie suspected party | 

in Winnipeg this week attending the| was only a inoffensive local China- | SHINGLES BUILDING PAPER 

various conventions have availed} man.--Medicine Hat News. 
All kinds of Light and Heavy Draying. 


themselyss of the opportunity of seve-} SS 


ing The MeArthur Aut atic Stoo cs é | PLASTER RUBBEROID, etc. 
Good Rigs. - Good Horses. - Careful Drivers, |) (0% 10 Me \rtiun Automatic Stook THEY WERE PLUCKY 


be convinced. 


Company 


big scar} 


A, fF. DULMAGE 


er” in Operation at 158 Lombard street 
GIVE US A CALL, | The machine is placed to the binder in} Gatgary, Alta,, Feb, 10,-~With his 
the same postion as the sheaf carrier, | heart beating a tatoo, youve “Bil” 


she » hi ing attache} a 
and is uttuched tothe binding attach | Faux walked down the steps of the | 


l t and supported from the main} ini i 35 : ee a 
A Carload of Dominion Carriages expected this week, We will sell faa “ the ee A "Tho Ni a ane od ome eri eget 
i ‘ nui ar pclab tai a ig igeay sHeeve® | with his chin in the air is chest 
these at prices that will surprise you. jave delivered from the discharge arts expanded © anc mm A ELLSWORTH MANAGER 

jof the binder to an elevator, which At the depot be met his wife, She | ° 
carrie them 4 a metal ; Lee eptacle was radiant, “Bill” slapped ber on | 
Bow Isla nd = Alta parting avout i heaven, This reeP lithe buck, thrust his hand into bis 
9 e | tacle ha ; two W ings, Which yeni |pocket, and pulled out two sheets of 
jopen untilitis filled, When full the crumpled parchinent. There was the 


ings are rev ‘ ” bys ( : ; Fie) 7 
Wings ie foreed together by a foot (coat of aus of the Dominion of Can 
| ip, and ave then in a position to dis 


pl ee 4 : “lada onthe top of each sheet. They 4 ; ap Wealth 
charge a vound slook, As the wings were certificates entitling him to “N, Le a 
} come together the receptacle starts to i 


"|W, quarter of 23, township 2%, range ; on go ae WEG PR 
jrevolve and makes aquarter turn for- | 95 te Phin ih ” I 8 SM Y AGTEA PSC NA BETA — 
1 K YOU AR | wards and automatically releases the In other words these two docn- 


—<———S 


shine ; , in at “i ee 4 PY ,, Spend 
at on s, Which are then in a ©OM"! ments gave him setter’s rights to 160 is found by forming habits of peerage | F 89 
gy 1 pea oh, Se as Ane | acres of fertile land located four and a a tle bess than you carn ind put the surplus 

\ car-load of Van Brunt Drills, Single and Double Disc Press, [Sheaves are released the receptacle} yale miles from Three Hills, Alta, 


‘ere interest will be 
Ve pa eR cccaunt where interest Wi 
and Wheel Drills, Also the surface and sub-surface packer, Call ) automatically returns to position, av ings Acccu 


pte eal Then the happiest pair of young RA Ae 3 
and see ny line and be convinced us to their merits, All kinds of The inventor claims that its opera) oi, that evor wtarted ont to make d twice a yer. 
John Deere Plows and Di CB, tion will vequire littl, if any, addi good in the history of the west stat : ae e 
A complete line of HARNESS and SADDLES. | tional power to operate, and no extra ed off to a hotel, : Mee 08 ea Beitish or eri 
I have also a first-class Harness-maker and Shoe-Repairer, jman will be needed to follow the} am. Paux’s who are natives ot Pet- be the tm He. iE : 
Your patronage is solicited, machine, Very many of the western erborough, Ont., have waited outside ‘. : : fs:1 oo and upwards. 
A, SWENNUMSON ‘farmers are prepared to look with iacd fates land office pellanete alee will receive sleposits of 31.00 and upwa 
favor ona stooker that will make a My wis 
| nother for the past five days and : 
round stook, considering these less etre pest five daya 74 YEARS BN 2\ 'SINESS 
— — — jtiable to damage from rain and a say: rl 


x *sber ; ore > Oo th : . 
lig of taue in loading, Yesterday there was a fight on the Capita? aad Reser Over $7,060,000 


. * 9 land office steps When an attempt was 
Advertise tt the “REVIEW made to oust the Kaux's from their Bow Iceland Branch - -~ W.E. HOPKINS, Manager, 
s 


| Advertise and increase your sales. place at the office door, Burdett Bragch open every Tucedsy ané Fridey. 


te 


nt net ony 


George H. Duffus of Robertson St. Fort William, a 
C. P. R. fireman, says: “ The water gauge of my locomotive 
burst and scalded the whole left side of my face terribly. I 
had a box of Zam-Buk in my pocket, which I was using for a 
sore on my lip, and when I had recovered from the first shock 
of the accident, I produced the balm and had it applied freely 


to the scalded parts. 


a wonderfully short time Zam-Buk gave me ease. 


I was suffering acute agony, but within 


I was able 


to continue my journey and-upon reaching home, I obtained > 


more Zam-Buk and continued the treatment. 


Zam-Buk acted 


wonderfully well, and in a few days had the wound nicely 


h ; 


. I don’t know anything so fine as Zam-Buk as a 
of burns, scalds, cuts, and similar injuries, which 
kers are so liable to, and, in my opinion, a box of Zam- 


: ” 
Buk should be kept handy in every worker’s home. 
will found a sure eure for cold sores, " 
ilvers, blood- poison, varievse sores, FREE BOX 
‘ ; s on Of 
ps 3,1 vy rm, indamed patches, babies’ erap- aa Wik os mp ; 
and cha ip , cuts, buens, bruises, aud skia in Zam-Buk Co., ani 


tores sell at 50c. box or 


free trial box of 
Zvun-B ik will bo 


on receipt of price. | imailed you 


NES 
NE of the most curious industries in 
the world is the business of mining 
f coffin planks, which is earried 
on in Upper Tonquin, © portion of the 
¥ el sess s southeastern Asia 


In a eertain district in 


there « s a great lerground de 


5 
HT's D1, 


\ABE TES"! 


REMEMBER 


PUI S'S 


for COUGHS % COLDS 


a 


Dr. Martel’s Female Pills 


SEVENTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


Presurtbed and recommended for women’s «ib 


Sy Sees 


§ 
ABSOR 
is a safe, pleasant, antisepts 
liniment for reducing Varicow 
Veius to a normal condition 
healing them even after the; 
have broken, stopping the pair 
quickly, pts Teves (mi the sore 
ness, restoring the circulatios 
ina reasonable length of time 
Also a successful remedy i 
treating Varicosities,painfu 
swelllugs, toothache, neu 
ralgia, rheumatism,rheam 
atic or gouty deposits, bun 
ions, corns, bruises, lane 
back, stiff neck, A good rem 
edy to have in the house i 
case the children get a bad cut 
bruise, strain, sore throat, o1 
some painful trouble where ¢ 
good liniment would be useful 


ABSORDINE Jt 
otmovt 


Thou xe quickly withouteausing any in 


nience, we W-4 oz., 2.00 '3 0. bottle. At al 
See ee ee Pe IUb ne Manulamened only to 
. F. YOUNGS P. D. F., 210 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 


LYMANS, La ri 
Also (urna by MAMEIS BOLE. & WYBBE CO, W i! 


THE AATIONAL DUG & CMEMICAL 00.. Winnipeg 
ery: aad MENDEMSON BOs, O0., Lid, Vancourer, 


| 


this province | 


| 


| I OOKING 
4 night he 


posit of logs, were probably the 
trunks of s ¢ Ifed by at th 
qua r sc ot nvuls of na 
t t ive I riod 
is < ‘ w 
te | ent 
te r S } 
T s imonerishable ind 
has ' t ! ( } ts na 
t un 
d sisting decay rom 
’ s i lar 
l r the manufacture of cof 
f I s purpose it is largely 
exported to Europe. 
t ire oft a yard in diameter. 
Tl re buried sandy earth, at a 
depth of m two to eight vards, and 
are dug up by native labor as demand 
s made for trem 
indting ~- 46 
EXPLOSIVE FLOUR 
NOR 1 years it 1 heen. known 
I that various forms of dust, when 
mingled with air in certats propor 
bic » capable of producing destruc 
ta ons when vrought into con-| 
tact v flame 
This danger sometimes exists in flour 
mills, an instance being the explosi of 
three ti Is at Mir ipol 1878 
It vy lemonstrated, by experi 
mié two « s flour in tw 
er ed air, when ig 
nited t olent explosion, 
and it d that the contents 
ef a fl tributed through 4,000 
al ir woul i in ex 
s ‘ ; ht ¢ 
6 tin \ ey } ; 
fe 
t nown where sugar 
d nery factory caused } 


Storyettes 


A 


GOLF player who had been badly 


beaten by his opponent explained 
to him that he had been suffering 
ill day from neuritis, ‘‘It’s a curious 


thing replied his opponent, ‘‘but I’ve 
ever beaten a man in perfeet health in 
my life. 

o * * * 


up from his magazine one 


remarked to his wife: 
** Do you know what I'd have done 
IT had been Napcleon?’’ ‘*Yes,'’ she 
swered, ‘‘ You'd have settled down in 
Corsica and spent your life grumbling 
ibout bad luck and hard times.’’ 
"_ * * 
‘FuIE late Mr, Levy of the London 
tr Daily Tel 1 mee asked Mr, 
Sala it he ha ” ction to his 
copy being edited he office. ‘* Mr, | 
Levy,’’ be replied, ‘ n like a butcher. | 
| sell yoy so much meat—to me it, is pg 
matter of protoufid indifference whether 
you serve it fried, boiled, or roasted,’’ 


| EPRESENTATIVE NYE of Minne- 
x sotu said at a lawyers’ banquet in 
Minneapolis: ‘* Lawyers 
itations for energy and per 

A lad said to his father one 


have | 


: ‘Father, do lawyers tell the truth?’ | 


TUE REVIEW, BOW 


N Irishman had received a jeb as 
brakeman on a railréad ina moun 
tainous section of Pennsylvania, 

and was to be paid a @ertain amount 
per mile as wages, On One of the first 
tripa the engiceer lost eontrol of his 
train, and at a dangerous rate it went 
speeding dewn the steep gradients. Sud- 
lenly the conductor saw his companion, 
who had been clinging to the ranking: 
board for dear life, make a move as 
though to rise, and, fearful that he in 
tended to jump, the conductor yelled, 
‘Dont jump! You'll. be killed!’’ The 
greenhorn shouted back, ‘*An’ do you 
think Oi’m fool enough to jump whin 
Oi'm makin’ money as fast as Oi am 
nowt”? 
. . * 


YUE boy came into 


bank and 


the Cleveland 
laid a half-dollar with 

his bank book on .the receiving | 
teller’s window. ‘‘We don't receive de 
posits of less than a dollar,’’ said the 
feller, The boy yielded reluctantly to 
the system aud drew back. But he did 
not leave the bank. He crossed the cor- 
and seated himself on a settee. 
The teller noticed him sitting there, and 
also noticed the reflective look on his 
|face, The bey waited for some time, 
|thinking it over, Finally he arose and 
| went to the paying teller’s window, A 
moment later he confronted the receiy- 
ing teller, ‘*I want to deposit this dol 
lar and a half,’’ he said. The receiving 
teller grinned, The boy had just drawn 
ja dollar from his little balance and was 
using it as an entering wedge for the 
rejected half-dollar, And so the sys 
tem was beaten by the boy, and a con- 
|siderable accession of bookkeeping la- 
bor was the price of defeat, 

* . . 


NHEY were quite content with them 
selves, the six young women who 
boarded a north-bound Broadway 

ear, and thev evinced very little con- 
jcern for the dull routine and common- 
place details of life. It was the an 
| nounced intention of all to transfer to 
| the Thirty-Fourth Street crosstewn line, 
}and to this end the girl in the red hat 
asked for and received six transfers, 
But the other five changed their minds 
before they reached the transfer point, 
declaring themselves in favor of a shop- 
ping foray, so only the girl with the 
red hat held to the original plan and 
boarded the Thirty-Fourth Street car. 

When the conductor came for her fare 

she handed him the whole bunch of 

transfers—the original six. The condue- 

}tor looked at her, on each side of her, 
nd all around her, Apparently she was 
jalone. Also she was Gblivious. Then 
he said: ‘Where are the others?’’ The 
girl with the red hat looked up, startled 
and confused for the instant. Then she 
replied, with cold dignity: ‘‘That, sir, 
is all the transfer man gave me.’’ 


| CLOCKS THAT STRIKE THIRTEEN | 


| Wig nh the most curious clocks in 
the world are two in Worsley, in 
strike 


Lancashire, England, that never 
one, Instead they strike thir- 
teen at 1 a.m, and l-p.m. One of them 
i# over the Earl of Ellesmere’s place 
j}ealled Worsley Hall, and is the original 
lock which the Duke of Bridgewater 
jhad placed in the teaser, lt is saidthert 
}the Duke had tue clock made to strike} 
{the ‘‘unlueky number’’ so as to warn 
| his workmen that it was time to return 
jafter dinner, some of them having ex- 
cused themselves for being late on the 
ground that they could not hear it 
| strike one, 

This recalls the incident when the big | 
clock of the Houses of Parliament saved 


‘Yes, my boy,’ answered the father. |a man’s life. <A soldier in the re gn 
‘Lawyers will do anything to win od William and Mary was condemned 
v9 by court martial for falling asleep while 
. 8 }on duty on tne terrace at Windsor. He | 
| WO beautifully dressed women got|stoutly denied the charge, and by way 
| on the car at Fifty-Fifth Street | of proof solemnly declared that he: had 
| and entered into a diseussion of | heard Old Tom (the predecessor of Big 
their household cares and worries (ac-| Ben) strike thirteen instead of twelve, 
rdine to Life), Finally, when the sub-|The officers laughed at the idea, but 
t of jellies was reached, one said to | while the man was in prison awaiting | 
‘ the ‘*Yes, we tried some crab] execution several persons came forward 
i s this year, but the stuff wouldn’t|}and swore that the clock actually did 
‘ and we had to give it to the Salva-|strike thirteen, whereupon the soldier 
tion Army,’’ | was pardoned and released. 
" | Wells Cathedral contains one of the 
A KANSAS I as tell ng about a] most intere sting clocks in the whole 
‘ cyclone t swept his farm clean,| world, it was constructed by Peter 
y g him only his cloue cel-| Lightfoot, a monk, in 132 and em- | 
Hi heare uter 1 him. | 3 ch testify to 
! Bee t thing off | ¢ ingenuity, Sev 
but the tgage—I'v en waiting for i t al bodies are | 
Phe rancher led, ** Took that }ineorporated in the eresting move 
he sserte **Drove a fence rail | rent and relationshi They indicate 
e corner of the’ corral and struck | the hours of the day, the age of the| 
! well that put me on ve lvet for the | oon nd the position oc the planets 
t life ee |and the tides, When the clock strikes 
jthe hour two companies of horsemen, 
R PRI SENTATIVE W ILL AM W.! eutty irmed, dash ‘out of gateways in | 
\ WILSON of Mlinois and Represen-| gnnosite directions, and charge vigor 
| tative Johr : D, Dw ght of New ously, They strike with their lances 
| “ the Republican ‘‘whip met 10 /as they pass as many times as cor 
prenah ; 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 


jheckler 


Capitol eorridor. ‘*How large ayas 
P i ed Mr, Dwight?o 
colleague, ‘*Bifty 
answered the Illinois member. 
cluse shave, eh?’’ 
‘*Do know 


ask 


} p 
” 


nisbilons 
seven, 
ty observed the 


** whip, you said Mr, 
Wilson confidentially, ‘*1’ve got an idea 
that any Republican who got more thar 
i majority of fifty-seven in the last elec 
tion did it by. bribery and corruption.’’ 
ver 

baer? composer of ‘‘Salome’’ was din 

ng one night with a party of mu 


sical friends when the conversution 
turned on the compositions of the Kais 
er, Some of the guests had expressed 


their opinions pretty freely, when Herr 


pond with the number of tle hour, A 
little distance’ away, seated on a high 
perch, quaint figure which kieks 
the quarters on two bells placed beneath 
his feet. The dial of the elock is divid 
~d into twenty-four hours, and shows 
the phases of the moon and a map of 
the universe, 

An oddity in clocks is the invention 
of a Frenehman, M, Paul Cornu, It 
‘onsists of a dial mounted above a reser 
oir and having a sort of seesaw mount 
ed upon its support. The reservoir holds 
sufficient alcohol to last a month, and 
this as fuel for a small flame 
hat burns at one end. The heat from 


is a 


serves 


Strauss put his finger to his lips and 

said, ‘*Sh! sh! You should never rus 

down the compositions of crowned heady 
in company, There is no telling who 
wrote them,’’ 

. * * 

"*vill late Sir Charles Hammond, who 
won a Parliament seat at New 
castle in 1892, scored neatly off a 

who ventured to interrupt: his 

discourse, ‘‘Get yer ‘air cut, Charlie,’’ 
eried the interrupter, Sir Charles, who 
happencd to be a magistrate, adjusted 
his glasses, and, calmly serutinizing his 
interrupter, remarked, ‘‘My friend, if 

1 am not mistaken, I have been the 

means of having your hair eut before 


tuday,’? 

A of coal found on his arrival that 
the gates were open, but not know 

ing where to deposit the fuel he left 

the horse and cart ontside while he went 

fo inquire. He walked about the 

grounds, but failed to see any one, so 


* * «* , 


MAN sent to an asylum with a load 


jmade his way back to the gates, but 
ARRORBINE, JI, penetrate | 


to his horror found they were closed 

Ile tried in vain to open them, and ap 

pealed to passers-by to help him, as the 

**horse ond cart belonged to bim,’’ 

‘*Pancy,'’ said one passer-by tu another, 

‘‘that poor man thigks he is 4 carter.’’ 
. ia f 


he flame causes the air to expand in 
the bulb of the seesaw directly above 
it, As a result the seesaw moves every 
five seconds, This movement is the sole 
motive power that actuates the hands, 

In Switzerland clocks are now being 
made that do not require hasds and 
faces, The timepiece merely stands in 
the hall, and one presses a button, which 
by means of the phonographie internal 
arrangements, calls out, ‘*Half past 
four,’’ or ‘*Pive minutes to ten,’’ or 
whatever the time may be, 

; 

A Munich professor has invented a 
remarkable sickroom clock, When a but- 
ton is pressed an electric lamp behind 
the dial throws the shadow of the hours 


| out the land, 


ind hands magnified, upon the ceiling 
so that invalids ean see it from bed 
vithout eraning their necks, or putting 
hemselves to any inconvenience, 

A German shoemaker spent fifteen 
years of his leisure moments in eon- 
structing a clock of the grandfather 
shape nearly six feet high, made en- 
tirely of straw, The wheels, pointers, 
case, and every detail are exclusively 


S/ilohs Gure 


tok to 
hrs throat = eee - 5 a 
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of straw. The most remarkable fact 


is that it is reported to keep pérfect |nessed a meeting on a half-mile track), 


time, yt 


The Tsar of Russia is the powsessor 
of a unique clock that records not mere- 
ly the passing seconds, .minutes, and 
hours, but the days, weeks, months, and 
years, The clock was invented and 
manufactured by two peasants, who pre- 
sented it to the Emperor as a token of 
their loyalty. In “St. urg, too, 
is to be seen a clock having ninety-five 
faces indicating simultaneously — the 
time at thirty different spots on the 


earth's surface, besides the inovements: 


cf the earth and planets, 


The clock of Lyons cathedral is a 
wonderful pieee of mechanism, and the 
legend describing it is as follows: the 
cock crows; the bell sounds the hours; 
the little bells the Sanct Sancta Spirit- 
us; the angel opens the gate to salute 
the Virgin Mary, The heads of the 
two lions move the eyes and the tongue. 
The astrolabe shows the hours in its 
degrees, and the movement of the moon. 
Moreover, the perpetual calendar shows 
all the days of the year, the feast days 
ond tne bisséxtile. The hours at whieh 
the chimes are complete are five and 
six in the morning, midday, and one 
and two o'clock in the afternoon. The 
chimes at the other hours are restrieted 
so as not to interfere with the cathe- 
dral service, 

Complicated, indeed, is the clock of 
the Beauvais cathedral. It is said to 
be composed of 92,000 separate pieces, 
according to a French statement, One 
sees on the fifty-two -dial plates the 
hour, the day, the week, and the month, 
the rising and setting of the sun, the 
phases of the moon, the tides, the time 
in the principal capitals of the world, 
together with a series of terrestrial and 
astronomical evolutions. The frame- 
work is of carved oak, é¢ight by five 
metres, or twenty-six by sixteen and 
one-quarter feet. When the clock 
strikes, all the edifice seems in move- 
ment, The designer wished to depict 
the Last Judgment. This wonderful 
clock is *the work of a Beauvaisian, 
M. Verite. He died in 1887, 


A FAMOUS PIPE OF WINE 


B most celebrated of All Madeira 
wines was the. ‘‘1814 pipe.’’ It 
was fished up from the botttom of 
the Scheldt, a short distance above 
Flushing, in 1814, having remained there 
since 1778 in the cargo of a vessel that 
had been wrecked at the’ mouth of the 
river in that year, 

It was sold by auction at Antwerp, 
the greater portion of it being secured 
for Louis NVIIL, who despatched an 
agent with instructions to obtain it re- 
gardless of cost, 

Several dozen were presented to the 
French consul at Antwerp, and he sold 
them tothe Due de Raguse. In 1858, 
after the death of the Duchesse de Ra- 
guse, four dozen remained in her cellars, 
and these were sold for more than their 
weight in gold to Baron Rothschild, 

In many other places in the world 
trees are found underground in a very 
fair state of preservation. In Vermont 
cerfain meadows, which are now eulti- 
vated every year, are known to be un 
lerlaid wita great masses of logs, which 
were brought down and deposited in 
great jams in floods, withinn the reeol- 
lection of living men, and left where 
they were. In the course of time the 
interstices between the logs filled up 
with earth, and all were covered over 
evenly with more earth and vegetable 
growth. 

Whenevér any of these buried logs are 
Iug up, they are found to be in a sur- 
prisingly good state of preservation; but 
the business of ‘‘mining’’ them has not 
yet become an industry, 


| The Horseman 


A CASE up last week at the 


Boara of Review meeting of the 

ational Trotting Association at 
Yew York which will pe of considerable 
interest to harness horsemen 


came 


through- 


It appears the mare Kingsley Girl 


| had been racing in Eastern Canada over 


ion-association tracks, and although she 
had won heats in time faster than 2.30, 
me of which was as fast as 2:16%4, no 
ime was announced and later on, when 


he got into the hands of Frank Lang, 
he barton, Vt., horseman, of Eestatie, 
':01% fame, she was started in a 2.30 


class at Sherbrooke, Que. At this meet- 
ing Dr, J. H. Gaines, proprietor of the 
yewport Stoex Farm, Newport, Vt., had 
a starter in the same race with Kingsley 
Girl, and when she finished second to 

a: g's mare he protested that Kingsley 
jirl was ineligible and therefore not en 
illed to first money, 

Now, before starting in the Sher- 
brooke race, Lang called the attention 
o. the judges to the fact that his mare 
had won over non-assoeiation tracks, 
but that no record had been given her, 
no matter how fast she had gone, 
and the judges, so it is said, declared 
Kingsley Girl was eligible to start, 
They allowed her to start and paid 
Lang the money his mare had won by 
being first. Of course, the judges were 
in error, but they and not Lang should 
have suffered the consequences, for 
consequences there were, inasmuch 
that the Board of Review decided Lang 
should return the unlawful winnings, 
and they also levied a $50 fine upon the 
Vermont reinsman for starting Kingsley 
Girl out of her class, 

The case oeeupied a very prominent 


place upon the docket of the Board of). 


Review meeting, and wheh Lang, in 
his own defence, made his spiel, it 
caused consternation among the board 
members, Lang stated that it was an 


everyday occurrence to see the time 


suppressed ‘at half-mile track meet- 


ings, and he pertinently asked the mem- 


Hope for the Chronic Dyspeptic.— 


bers of the board if they had ever wit- 


where time was not suppressed, Presi, 
dent Johnston took the reimsman to task 
and remarked that if Lang or any other 
rivet stood by and saw suppression of 
inte without reporting same to the prop 
er authorities, he was equally guilty. 
Regardless of President Johnston’s 


time suppression is not general, there 
is far too much of it. In facet, there 
should be none, for it is one of the 
greatest evils the harness horse turf 
has to contend with, At best, it only 
favors one norse at the expense of sev- 
eral, and in the end it can but work 
injury, There is no valid reason why 
a horse which qualifies for the 2:15 
class should be left eligible for the 2:18 
¢lass, but this is done, probably at not 
so many meetings as Lang states, but at 
many nevertheless, 

The faster record the horse fakes the 
better pleased should the owner be, for 
invariably tne fast record increases the 
sale price of a horse. It is true there 
are cases where it seems a hardship to 
give a horse a record just where it races, 
particularly at the end of a racine sea- 
son, but the alternative in such cases is 
to keep the animal in the stable 
owner who is not prepared to acccept 
the correct time of a race should not 
race his horse. There will be found 
plenty of Gwners willing to accept the 
record if they get the first money, 

It is said, and on the best of author 
ity, that horses 
around 
not more than a thousand miles from 
Toronto, ana the winners were kept elig 
ible to the 2:35 class, This was surely 
suppressing time with a vengeance, | 
Columns have been written in the lead- | 
ing turf journals on the subject, but the 
evil continues to exist, and probably will 
exist.until the parent associations send 
out presiding judges for the different 
meetings. Such men would be in no 
way interested in any of the horses, and 
would keep matters in proper order, 

As the winners do not take records 
by performances on ice, there is never 
any attempt at concealing the time 
made at the winter races, and this is as 
it should be on turf. 

Last winter we saw a horse winning 
his first race at mile heats which, of 
course, was over an ice track, being | 
credited with 2:174% for a mile. This 
seldom occurs on turf, | 

Announcing the exact time injures; 
no one, and is better for all concerned. 
It gives the sport a better status with | 
the patrons of racing—those patrons 
who pay their money at the gate and| 
who'form the backbone of the sport. 
Without the producer there ean be no 
race meetings, and announcing the eor- 
rect time ror a winner, no matter who| 
may be the owner, encourages the pro | 
ducer, 


Myron McHenry, the ‘‘ Wizard’’ 
‘*Demon of the Homestretch,’’ appella 
tions that have been attached to him, 
has decided to again cast in his lot with | 
the harness horses, and will be seen at 
the races during the season of 1911, 

MeHenry when he was ‘‘in harness,’’ 
was considered the world’s greatest 
driver, As a catch driver he hg” no 
equal. His hand was light ant his 
judgment the best. He could rate a 


and 


hand, 


their possessor to the front, but after 
a number of years’ suecess with the 
trotter and pacer, MeHenry joined the 
ranks of taose who race thoroughbreds. 
With the latter he was not very sue 
cessful—not that he was a poor train 
er, for, on the contrary, he could pre- 
pare a ‘‘galloper’’ to perfection, but he 
was not fortunate enough to get hold 
of good horses, and without a good horse 
to work on, the best trainer in the land 
}must fail, During the summer of 1909 
McHenry had a string of thoroughbreds, 
but not-one of the lot possessed 
|elass whatever; still he mans 
;make ends meet, and was able t 
| his cutfit to Tampa, Fla., for 
| ter’s racing. There the climax cat 
|The stable failed utterly, and Mac 
to come north, 

It is probable that his experience with 
the runners will be the means of keep 
ing him at the branch of sport he never 


any 
d to 
ship 


t win 


Revive the Jaded Condition.—When 
energy flags and the cares of business 
become irksome; when the whole system 
is out of sorts and there is general de 
| pression, try 


one need sufier a day from debilitated 
digestion when so simple and effective a 
pill can be got at any drug store, 


views amd the views of Dr: Gaines, that | Sprains, and swelling that is so 


Ay | million bottles used each year, 


horse as well without the aid of a timer | 
as most drivers ean with a watch in) q 


Such qualities eculd not fail to bring. 


jafter she had taken a reeord of 2.1514 


had) 4 DVERTISEMENTS, especially those 


| you are, 


,’armelee’s Vegetable Pills, |" a colored 


They will regulate the action of a de-| 
ranged stomach and a disordered liver, | 
and make you feel like a new man. No| 


The Scarlet Letter of 
Quality, the Red W 


It stands for unequalled merit, 
entire reliability and invariable 
uniformity in 


RIFLES, 
AND AMMUNITION 


ofallkinds, It means that goods 
60 marked are of Winchester make and ‘* Winchester make” 


means the highest quality ofguns and ammunition that canbe 
produced, For your protection always look for the Red W, 


Winchester Rifles, Shotguns, Shotgun Shells end Cartridges tor sale everywhere, 
WINCHESTER REPEATING AMMS Co,, 


HORSE'S LEG SWELLED — 
Animal Was eae Lame te 


Work by 

erviline,, 
“7 Wave had a wapenexperience in 

treating horses, and T ean safely 


that | know of no liniment for strains 


useful 

around the stable as Nerviline.’’ Thee 
writes Mr. Joshua BE. Murchison, from 
his home, Crofts Hill P.O. T had o 
young» mare that 

NE VILINE wrenehed her 
IS 4 right fore leg, and 


from the shoulder 
TRUSTY down she was 
LINIM NT stif, sore and 
swollen, TI applied 


Nerviline and it worked like a charm; 
in fact, that mare was in shape to work 
a day after I used Nerviline, 

‘*We have used Nerviline on our farm 
for twenty five years and never found it 
wanting. For man or beast it is a woa- 
derful liniment,’’ 

We have received aye: 
letters recommending Nerviline as a 
general household liniment, as an all- 
round eure for aches and pains. One 
Try it 
yourself In two sizes, 50¢ and Qhe, 
All dealers, or The Catarrhozone Com. 
pany, Kingston, Ont, 


five thousand 


should have left. He was a leadar 


were winning heats| among the fraternity, was at the top of 
2:30 at some of the fall fairs|the ladder, and should have taken ad- 


vantage of the position, However, as 
he will open a publie training stable at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and is sure of a 
large patronage from owners of food 
horses, it will not be long before he is 
again back at his accustomed place as 
a trainer and race driver, MeHenry has 
driven many great horses and won many 
important stakes and purses, It was he 
who drove Wan rateh to his world’s 
record of 1.56%, and he has always 
maintained that he could have drives 
the son of Joe Patchen at least twe 
seconds faster had it been advisable te 
do so at the time, MeHenry’s ability 
is not confined to race driving by any 
means. He has demonstrated his abil 
ity on more than one oceasion to trais 
and race baby trotters. Of MeHenry’s 
skill as a eolt trainer that eminent auth 
ority, Henry Ten Eyek White writes 
as follows in the Chicago Tribune: 
‘Tt is possible Myron McHenry may 
be seen behind some young trotters 
next summer, He has arranged with 
J. H. Sehultz, of Brooklyn, N.Y., te 
handle about a dozen youngsters that 
that well-known figure in the horse 
world has on hand after disposing of 


| his brood mares and stallions, and prob 


ably will locate at the Poughkeepsie 
AJthough the present generation 
of race-goers may not be aware of the 
fact, McHenry is no new hand at the 
colt training game. He 


once owned 


| Rose Croix, and won the three-year-old 


Kentucky Puturity with her 1896, 
taking down the victor’s part the 
$16,250, the stake amounted to in that 
year. Rose Croix was a hard filly te 
train, She was double-gaited, had uo 
tions, was high-strung, and it took a 
lot of patience ang age ring her 
to the race fit forSthe Ay, and thea 
earry her through to victory. 


in 
ot 


‘*T have seen McHenry fit and drive 
great many in the last quarter of a 


century, but I doubt if ever there was 
one that taxed his resources, both in 
and out of the sulky, more than did the 


daughter of Jay Bird. 
have made 


That she would 
a high-class pacer had jot 
lameness ended her career at that gait 
ay 
seems certain, but bad luck put her out. 
It also followed her as a brood mare, 
Her foal, by Axworthy, a filly, could 
trot a quarter in .32 early in its two 
year-old form, but it was hurt in a rail 
road mixup and never went to the post. 
Then a Michigan man who makes a spe 
cialty of well-bred high-class trotters 
fcr brood mares bought Rose Croix, but 
she did not suit him, and a year or so 


ago he sent her to the auctions.’’ 


Pe of a 
wi 


personal natu are not al 
s characterized by a sense of 
proportion, One recently printed in the 
Manchester Guardian reads as follows: 


‘Will run to your distracted wife 
ind intic children, Do you want to 
hear of your old mother’s suicide? You 
will if you do not let us know where 


Anyway, send back your fath 
meerschaum,’’ 
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imickly stops coughs, cures colds, hea, 
be throat and lauds - 25 cent 


SHOTGUNS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


FOR THAT NEW HOUSE 


Through lack of consideration of the 
body’s needs many persons allow dis- 
orders of the digestive apparatus to en- 
dure until they become chronic, filling 
days and nights with suffering. To these 
a course of Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills 
is recommended as a sure and speedy 
way to regain health, ‘These pills are 
specially compounded to combat dys- 
vepsia and the many ills that follow in 
‘ts train and they are successsful al- 
ways. 


Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wall Plaster 


Monufactared unty by 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 
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G° and see Mr, Bourassa,’’ said 
my friends in Montreal, 

Mr. Bourassa is a French-Canadian 
the leader of the Nationalist party and 
& most interesting figure in Canadian 
politica, I was anxious to talk with a 
Man whom many people look upon as 
the future Parnell of Canada, But Mr. 
Bourassa is a very busy man, and al- 
though a journalist, or perhaps because 
ho is a journalist, is not given to inter- 
views. However, my old friend, Mr, 
Hector Garneau, who is following in 
the steps of his famous grandfather and 
fs about to appear as the historian of 
Canada, suce in capturing his com- 
patrict for me. 

Mr. Bourassa was at his desk in the 
offiee of Le Devoir, for he has transfer- 
red to Canada the French tradition of 
eombining journalism with an active 
part in polities, In speech and appear- 
ance tue Nationalist leader might easily 
be mistaken for an Englishman, When 
he takes his pipe out of his pocket and 
leans back in his chair the illusion is 
eomplete, but the illusion vanishes with 
a glimpse of his profile, Full-face Mr. 
Bourassa is, English; side-face he is de- 
sidedly French. 


I wonder if this double physiognomy 
kas anything to do with Mr, Bourassa’s 
politics. His enemies say that he is 
anti-british, yet Mr. Bourassa says: 
‘You must not think that we have been 
waging an anti-British campaign. Far 
from it. L teu you, and I tell the people 
of the provinces where the English pre- 
dominate, we are just as loyal to the 
eld lund as they are.’’ His friends de- 
tlare that he is anti-Imperialist, and 


it. His apologists, who do not seruple 
it. His apilogists, who di nit seruple 
to use Mr. Bourassa as a stick with 


which to beat Sir Wilfrid Laurier, pro- 
fess tnat he is neither anti-British nor 
anti-Imperialist, but only anti-Laurier, 

Let us listen to him and judge for 
ourselves. Mr, Bourassa needs no 
prompting. He is a trained journalist 
and politician, with a natural gift of 
eloquence, a charming manner, and a 
reputation for sineerity and honest con- 
viction which his words do not belie. 

‘‘T am opposed to the naval policy 
ef the Government,’’ said Mr, Bourassa, 
‘because it drags Canada into the abyss 
of militarism. What ground is there 
for supposing that if Great Britain was 
at war Canada would be attacked or in- 
vaded? There are only two countries 
that could ever be suspected of hostile 
designs against Canada. Japan is one, 
and she is an ally of Great Britain. 
The United States is the other. W 
French-Canadians have resisted two 
military invasions from the United 
@tates and have shed cur blood freely 
to preserve the territory of Canada and 
the integrity of the Empire, Are we 
asked to spend money in strengthenin 
eur frontier against the United States 
@reat Britain, without consulting us, 
has permigted the United States to vio- 
late the 
ment of warships on the Great Lakes. 
Does anyone imagine for a moment tha‘ 
Great Britain would raise a finger it 
the United States were to spend millions 
en arming her northern frontier or on 
adding to the number ef American war 
vessels in the international waters that 
separate the United States from Can- 
adat Against enemies outside our ecn- 
tinent the Monroe doctrine is our best 
defence. Tuerefore we do not believe 
in the German peril. Formerly it was 
the menace of France, then the menace 
of Russia; now the menace of Germany 
ie paraded as an excuse for this naval 
law. 

‘*Admit for the moment—and it is 
possibly true—that Germany is a real 
menace to the power of Great Britain— 
to her commeree and her maritime su- 

remacy. Are we Canadians responsible 
or this? Have we bad any part in 
directing the policy that has made Ger- 
many what she is today? 

‘‘In the last century Great Britain 
was engaged in no fewer than twenty- 
three wars and military expeditions. 
Yet. save in 1812, when the United 
@tates invaded Canada and were beat- 
an, was Canadian territory menaced for 
ome moment? 

‘‘Tt is said that we ought not to ac- 
oept the protection and the service of 
Great Britain without contributing to 
their charge. If Canada separated from 
Great Britain tomorrow the British 
eould not afford to have one soldier the 
Yess or to weaken their navy by with- 
drawing a single ship. How, then, can 
it be said that Great Britain pays for 
ear defence? 

‘‘Canada has no maritime interests 
that stand in need of defence, They 
would be protected by inteinacionai law, 
Our commerce with the United States is 
three and a half times greater than with 
the various parts of the British Empire, 
If British capital is invested in our rail- 
ways and our municipal enterprises, our 
industries are supported by the capital 
of the United States. 

‘‘Having regard to these facts and 
ogonditions, why should we take upon 
ovr shoulders new burdens and respon- 
sibilities which neither our Constitution, 
oor our history, nor our traditions im- 
pose upon us???’ 

‘*T pave just eome from the West,’’ 
I ventured to interrupt, ‘‘and after a 
lapse of ten years have been tremen- 
dously impressed by the extraordinary 
developments of the British provinces, 
Are you sure that these provinces share 
our views? Unless French-Canadians 
eep pace with the West, will not the 
British provinees become impatient? In 
s few years you will cease to hold the 
balance in population and will have be- 
eome the minority,’’ 

‘‘In fifteen years—before that time 
eomes,’’ replied Mr, Bourassa, ‘‘the 
Eastern provinces—Quebec, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick—will 
fave become Frenck in language and 
Roman Catholie in faith.’’ 

Mr. Bourassa is of the temperament 
against which arithmetic beats in vain, 

Here, then, is the root and flower of 
his overmastering ambition—a French 
enclave with the Monroe doctrine in- 
scribed on its borders and a consplacent 
and docile confederation bowing at his 
door and pleading to be admitted to the 
freedom of the Atlantic coast. Surely, 
it is Papineau, his rebel grandfather, 
wh» speaks. 

‘*And what of the privileges of the 
Boman Catholic Church1’’ I asked with 
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eaty that forbade the move-) 


some hositation, for this is a question 
that Canadians always avoid or speak 
about with bated breath, ‘‘now that 
Spain has become restive, Quebee is the 
last stronghold of Roman Catholic pri- 
vileges, ..ere they have the sanction 
of the law to a degree never permitted 
in the days when arance ruled Que- 
bee.’’ The Roman Catholie Church in 
Canada has deserted Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and the Liberals and has thrown its 
enormous influence on the side of the 
Nationalist leader, Mr, Bourassa, For 
how long and for what purpose no one 
in Canada pretends to know. And Mr, 
Bourassa is not disposed to enlighten 
me. He is content to say that the Ro- 
man Catholie Chureh in tenth has ne 
special privilege—no privileges that are 
not given to other religious bodies, 

Frankly, Mr. Bourassa is no Imperial 
ist. He looks upon a Federal Empire 
as an idle and dangerous dream from 
which we shall presently awaken, ‘‘Geo 

raphically, it i impossible; politically 
t is undesirable,’’ This is his spoken 
and written conviction. He denounces 
Karl Grey for daring to preach the gos 
pel of Imperialism, and holds that it is 
‘*eontrary to the real unity of the Em 
pire to seek to impose upon Canada, 
which has no voice in the government 
of the Empire, any share in its external 
responsibilities and its military defences 
outside the Canadian territory, the only 
portion of the Empire upon which the 
Canadian people may exercise any poli 
tical or constitutional action.’’ To the 
careless and uninitiated this may sound 
good imperial doctrine, But Mr, Bour 
assa and his friends drafted this reso 
lution with their tongues in their cheeke. 
They want no voice in the Empire. 
They look forward to the day when the 
tie will be broken. 

Hear Mr. Bourassa’s confession: ‘‘If 
you leave Canada, like the rest of the 
Empire, to develop its own national and 
ethnic traditions, the separation will be 
a slow process and it will be friendly. 
We shall continue to be the best allies 
of Great Britain, and Great Britain, like 
the other nations of Europe, will find 
it of advantage to preserve in North 
America the independence of a country 
that will serve as a counterpoise to the 
United States invasion.’’ 

Let us hear no more about Mr. Bour 
assa’s sentiment toward the ‘‘old coun 
try’’ which has preserved for him his 
language, his faith, and his freedom. 
He who is not for us is against us 
Mr. Bourassa may be only a dreamer, 
as some in Canada say, but such dreame 
are dangerous stuff when they are told 
to the inhabitants of Quebec, and are 
sanctified with the blessing of their 
Mother Chureh, 


HELPED TO SUPPRESS LAST OF 
PIRATES 

N a little bed-sitting-room down a 

eourt off Holloway Road, there is 

now living an ancient seaman, nam- 

d Edward Munro, who played an ad- 
venturgus part in attacks on pirates in 
the Spanish Main, South Atlantic, and 
other parts of the world. He went to 
sea as a boy, and worked on many of 
the old sailing vessels—both merchant- 
men and men-of-war, says the London 
Daily Leader. He is still hale and hear- 
ty, and is gaily recovering from a brok- 
en leg caused by a eollision with a cye- 
list. 

He has had many narrow shaves, but 
says that he enjoyed the life immense- 
ly, and proudly tells the story of a great 
fight against a pirate ship in South 
Americun waters which had come to be 
called the Black Demon. The captain 
of this notorious boat, which carried 30 
guns, was in the habit of attacking de- 
fenceless merchantmen, murdering the 
crew by making them walk the plank, 
transferring the most valuable cargo and 
then seuttling the ship. Another favor- 
ite method of his was to sail up South 
American rivers, disguised as a mer- 
chantmen, and raid the villages, 

‘*We knew what it meant,’’ said Mr. 
Munro yesterday, ‘‘when we were told 
to put to sea. We were on a war-sloop, 
and we knew we were going to have a 
smack at the Blaek Demon, although the 
ofheers didn’t say anything about it. 
We only carried 24 guus to the pirate’s 
30, but we were faster than she was— 
we could sail 17 knots to the hour to her 
15—and we meant to board her, 

‘‘We sighted her after a time and 
when she got near she tried some of 
her sauce and signalled to us to heave 
to, We replied with a shot which upset 
her calculations a bit, and then the fun 
started. She tried to get her broadside 
battery on to us, but we were too quick 
for her. After we had damaged some 
of her guns, the captain gave the order 
to board her, and we jumped into the 
boats. She couldn’t do us much damage 
then and we got under her sides and 
climbed up to the deck, This wasn’t an 
easy job, but we all had tomahawks— 
sharp things like hatchets—and we pull- 
ed ourselves up by cutting into the 
wooden side o1 the ship. The boarding- 
net was out, and the pirates were hack- 
ing and shooting at us, but we got on 
deck with the loss of only a few men 
and laid about us right and left. 

‘The pirates were nearly all English 
and the captain was a huge, ferocious 
looking man with a long black beard. 
Standing by his side was a young wo- 
man, dressed in fine, brightly colored 
clothes, shrinking back but looking won- 
derfully pretty in spite of everything. 
We knew they had captured her from 
some village, and the sight of her pale 
face put more devil into us, 

“‘T must say the captain was a brave 
man, He fought like a demon and ral- 
lied his men time atter time, But we 
were too businesslike for them, and they 
didn’t like our cutlasses, which are a 
lot better than pistols, I had a narrow 
shave, though. Two men went for me, 
and I couldn’t manage more than one 
at a time, The other would have shot 
me if one of our men hadn't cut his 
head open with a eutlass in the nick 
of time, 

‘*No one cared to tackle the eaptain, 
but when we had aecounted for most of 
the crew one of our lienteuants—Flagg 
was his name—rushed at the murderous 
rascal, But the pirate beat him off, 
and suddenly caught the girl arcund the 
waist and in a second was at the bul- 
wark, In another moment they would 
both have been in the water, but the 
lieutenant rushed to the edge and eleft 
the pirate’s bead with his cutless, 


Ree ee ee naar 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA 


‘The girl wasn’t hurt and we took | castle was seized by tue regicide Miler 
her back to her village, Tho Black De-| Corbett, reappearing after the unholy 
mon was full of bullion, and after wo|tenant had fled. 
had taken it to our boat we scuttled| The huge castle is full of treasures 
the pirate — Waen we got back to} some of them on show and others stil) 
Santos the whole place turned ont to| hidden away in unexplored vaults, gar 
welcome us when they heard we had/rets and lumber rooms, like the supert 
settled the Black Demon, and we had| painting of .ranz Hails, whieh, discov 
the best dinner of our lives. All the|ered a few years ago by mere chance it 
crew that we hadn't killed were hang-|a remote attic, was subsequently gold by 
ed’? Lord Talbot de Malahide for the sun 

After Munro had finished chuckling|cf $125,000 to the National Gallery ot 
over this fight he went on to tell how] England. 
the famous iar pirate Alameda 
came to an end, ‘'We sighted a boat 
early in the morning and by uoon were); NAMES IN THE BRITISH HOUSE 
been) Nig oy to see that she was a Pie: OF PARLIAMENT 
antine, flying the Portuguese colors. 0 
Krom descriptions that had been given GLANCE through the list of the 
us we knew she was Alameda’s boat newly-clected representatives in 
She recognized us, too, and crowded of the Old Country Parliament giver 
canvas, The wind wanntt atrong enough the casual observer a crude collection 
to be us show our rated by ee pohly derived from innumerable 
evening we had gained nothing on her, ae : Le ‘ 

In the dark the Rinna tried a clever be kaa ae Ab Vi ie Ti bs 

lan. The wind had fallen to a dead a TaRRMAK GT WURRTEME Pataaeien s 
P : and a Mathias. With the foregoing a 
calm and he manned all his boats and Chaplin and Bethel are evidently 3 
towed his ship the whole night. good company. . ES gee 

; A 
is Heigl ae Res be 4 vik him, ane There are sufficient Wards, Halls, and 
we sighted Sag When Pe Ae J chat ié Chambers to constitute a fair size hos 
Praness dace he hauled down the Por- Pant fe parva repreusnved ‘By 
tuguese flag and ran up the Jolly Roger. Trades are numerous. There are 
After we had given him our starboard Smiths, Bakers, Taylors, Butchers, also 


battery we ran alongside and jumped : : 
z " a Mason, a Cooper, and a Spicer, 
over the bulwarks, with cutlasses and The Duke wouht ba leat: Without his 


pikes, Alameda and a few of the crew],, ” " ae “at 
made a desperate stand on the fore- MA sad a] me rice ntly yrs 
1 d'0 Portuguese fought splon-| Stock, 98 ey possess oates to 
castle and one Lael J foug I **Trion,’’ but only at one ‘‘Price,’’ 
didly with a rapier, but they had to give] pore ig a Rowntree tor Lane, wr ) 
in after a time and those that didn’t ; Mi rt the lata bee 
; +, |Closely followed by a painful combina 
jump into the sea were taken alive. tion. vik “Touche? «FB a) 
Alameda himself was hanged from the “Burns Tg Set ba sek 
yardarm, where many a man had swung Canntey life is well represented by 
: Phe ‘ \ 
before. We burnt the brirantine. Woods, Hills, Clay, Cave, Weir, Fell 


_ Fields, Biglands, Parkes, Greenwood, 
AL LONGEVITY Craig, Lee, Lough, and Middlebrook, 


There is a Fisher, but no fish; a Lamb 
FS pao woh are probably the long |the shepherd having quit, but we find 
est lived members of the anima) 


his Crooks, also his Horne. We further 
kingdom, their life averaging be | 0” discover a Bird, also a Bull, 
tween one hundred and two hundred Sport is upheld by a Walker who is 
years. It is said that when Alexander | Swift. There is also a Hunt, and closer 
conquered India he took one of King inspection discloses a Pointer. 
Porus’s largest elephants, named Ajax,|_ The superstitious on the Government 
and turned him loose with this inscrip.| benches must feel highly gratified at 
tion upon his collar: ‘‘Alexander, the the colors represented—White and Grey 
son of Jupiter, dedicated Ajax to the |——evidently prophetic of long life. 
sun.’’ This elephant, the story states. Further observation reveals a Shortt 
was captured three hundred snd fifty | Moore, Low, Long, Cros, Thyme, Young 
years later. “|Prettyman also a Knight, and a King 
It has been claimed that, as a general oy ato by Power, | ‘ 
rule, there is a direct relation between eek a representative assembly 
the duration of life and the time re would certainly be incomplete without 
quired to develop fully; but to this there | it pws Saale Sa, Kelly, 80 let us hope 
are manifest exceptions. The cat is that b eA will hope they find him, 
mature before it is a year old; yet it|®U¥Fe 2° 8 ree 
may attain the age of twenty years, 
Size also seems to have a certain rela 
tion to longevity, the elephant an dthe 
whale being generally held to be the 
longest-lived of mammals; but here 
again enters the exception, since the 
little beaver lives more than twice as Toronto is peculiarly situated for 
long as the rhinoceros, ioeboating. They usually get ice from 
The average ages of other animals |the middle of December until the middle 
are estimated as follows: Ass, 30 years;|of March, with a minimum of snow. 
bear, 20 years; beaver, 50 years; camel,| When we do get a big snowstorm here 
75 years; cat, 15 years; chamois, 25|it is usually succeeded by a thaw, which 
years; ox, 25 years; deer, 20 years; dog. cuts down the drifts on the bay until the 
14 years; fox, 14 years; goat, 12 years; | boats can plow through. 
guinea-pig, 4 years; hare, 8 years; hip | _ 
popotamus, 20 years; horse, 2% years; |i the most d 
hyena, 25 years; jaguar, 25 years; leo |tinent. Imagine if you can, Mr. Novie' 
pard, 25 years; lion, 40 years; monkey, | 4 three-cornered craft propelled by win 
17 years; moose, 50 years; mouse, 6| On canvas, making over a mile a minute, 


TORONTO THE ICEBOATING 
OENTRE 


HERE is more iceboating in Toronto 
than any other place in Canada. 


een Lara Nae 3 TH 


ly opening looks like an unusually good| that arose from the kitehen, 


one, 


HOW THE MARQUIS LOST HIS 
TRAIN 


WAY back in the times of Godoy the 
estate of Torres-nobles was count- 
ed among the wealthiest and most 

powerful of the Spanish monarchy, But 
political vicissitudes and other misfor- 
tunes were diminishing its rents, and the 
remnant of them was dissipated by the 
conduct of the last Marquis of Torres 

nobles, a spendthrift madcap who made 
much talk in the court when Narvaez 
was young. When near his seventieth 
year, the Marquis of Torres-nobles 
adopted the resolution of retiring to 
his estate o: Fuenear, the only property 
which remained unmortgaged. There he 
dedicated himself exe usively to the} 
care of his body, which was not less 
ruined than his house; and as Faencar 
still produced sufficient for the enjoy 

ment of moderate ease, he orgat ized his 
affairs so that he lacked no comfort, He 
had a chaplain who, besides saying the 
mass for him on Sundays and feast days, 
served him as partner at brisea, burro, 
and dosillo (such artless games diverted 
the ex-conquistador very much), and 
read and commentated on the most reac 

tionary political newspapers for his 
pleasure, There were also a mayordomo, 
or overseer, who looked keenly after the 
tents, and skilfully direeted the agri 

cultural details; an obese and phleg 

matie coachman who solemnly drove the| 
two carriage mules; a housekeeper, si 
lent, solicitous, not so young as to tempt, 
nor so old as to cause nausea; a valet 
brought from Madrid, relic of the mis 
spent past, now converted to ths good 
like his master, discreet and punctual 
then and now; and lastly a eook, clean 
as gold, with hands dextrous in all the 
seasonings of that ancient natioual eook-| 
ery which sitisfied the stomach without 
irritating it, and which delighted the | 
palate without perverting it. With such | 
excellent wheels the marquis’s house 
ran like a well-regulated cloek, and the 
master rejoiced more and more for hay-| 


ing left the gulf of Madrid to take port | 
and repair in Fuenear, His health im-| 
proved; sleep, digestion, and other fune 
tions necessary for the well being of} 
this poor, perishable garment that serves | 
a8 a prison for the spirit were reduced | 
to order, and in a short time Mar 
quis of Torres-nobles put on flesh with 
out losing agility, straightened his bent 
back, and his wholesome breath indi 
cated that the cruel gastralgia no longer 
consumed his stomach, 

If the marquis lived well, neither did 
his servants pass their time badly, That 


the 


| himseif, 


they should not leave him, he paid better 
wages than any one in the province, 
and moreover he complimented them at 
| times with gifts and indulgences, Thus 
| were they content; not muecb work to do, 
aud that methodical and invariable; a 
large salary; and from time to time 
little surprises from the genercus mar 
quis, 

In the month of Deeember of last 


— 


ice at all, and this season with ite ear-/ihe reading, both jent ear to the clamor 


It seemed 
at first that the servants were having a 


dispute, but after listening ten see 
ouds, taey were convinced that what 
they heard was nothing else than sounds 
of joy, so discordant and delirious that 
the marquis, irritated, and feeling hia 
dignity compromised, sent tue chaplain 
to find out what was going on, with or 
ders to impose silence, The envoy was 
hardly goue three minutes before he re 
turned and, letting himself fall on the 
divan, excluimed with suffocated voico: 
“T am echoking!’’ He tore off his 
clergyman ‘s collar and rent his waist 
coat in his haste to unbutton it. The 
marquis ran to his aid, and while fan 
uing him with the Future Century man 
aged to catch a broken phrase that is 
sued from his lips: ‘*The capital prize— 
we ha-a-ve got—the capi——-’’ Despite 
his ailments the marquis rushed to the 
kitehen, Reaching the threshold he 


stood astonished before the strange 
scene presented there, Caledonio and 
Dona Rita were dancing either the 


jaleo or the cachucha, with a thousand 
capers, jumping like electrified wooden 
puppets; Jacinto, embracing a chair, 
was waltzing rapidly and amorously; 
Pepa was beating the frying-pan with 
4 pot-handle, making harsh music, and 
the overseer was lying on the floor 
writhing and yelling, or rather howling 
savagely, ‘‘Hail to the Virgin!’’ As 
soon as they pereeived the marquis 
these mad osha threw themselves at 
him with open arms, and pieked him up, 


| Singing and dancing and tossing him 


from oue to another like a rubber ball. 
They whirled him thus around the 
kitchen, until, seeing that he was fur 
ious, they ket him down. It was 
worse, then, for Pepa, the cook, grab 
bing nim by the waist, whether he 
would or no, dragged him into a dizzy 
gallop, while the overseer, presenting a 
bottle of wine, pressed him to drink 
assuring him that the liquor was ex. 
quisite, as he ought to know for a eer 
tainty, having poured 
stomach almost all the juice of the butt. 

As soon the marquis could free 
; he took refuge in his room, in 
euding to vent his auger by telling the 
chaplain about the boldness of hie Ph 
vants and discussing with him the capi 
tal prize, \ ith amazement he : 
the chaplain, 


even 


into his own 


saw that 
_ Wrapped iu his cloak, and 
putting on his bat, was Starting out. 


**Where are you going, Dou Calixto 


man of God!’’ exelaimed the marquis 
with growing astonishment, : 
Oh, with the 


marquis’ OFM issi 
Don Calixto was eolaw €5 Seville, noe 
his family, give them the happy news 
and collect in person his share’ of the 
Sr eet plam of some thousands 

“*And will you leave n 
about the mass, and—— 

At this moment the 


1e now? How 


sharp snout of 
ee peeped in at the door. If the 
Sewer Marquis would give him permis 
Sion, he also would Zo to 


collect his 
share, ‘ue marquis raised 


saying that | b welgn gre 
ay at he must be possesse f 
Re rad. @ possessed of the 


Barring motor car racing, iceboating| inches deep. 
iting sport on the econ- of his great office, the marquis went 
*, dowu one night to the kitchen of thel/o 


year it was colder than usual, and the}eight inches of haeee se Nahe with 
fields and boundaries of Fuenear were |to which Don Calixtc aoe ae ground; 
wrapped in a. mantle of snow eight valixto and Jacinto un 


, animously re ide i 

Fleeing from the solitude ed rf rent ata at eee rey 
: . a a elive, ane 
te the stution they would , on foot} 


; r any way the i 
farm-quarters, and seeking the fellow-| was Spening his Sb pk detente 


ship of man from unconquerable instinet | cinto must stay, because I need him,’’ 
a 2 eed him, 


the nedrest 


a 


years; pig, 15 years; rabbit, 7 years; 
rat, 7 years; rhinoceros, 20 years; sheep, 
10 years; squirrel, 8 years; stag, 50 
years; tiger, 25 years; wolf, 20 years. 

While the average age of the whale is | 
somewhere between one hundred and 
two hundred years, Cuvier asserted that 
it is probable that some whales attain 
the age of one thousand years. 


Some thirty years ago one of the} 


leaping and darting hither and thither 
at the command of the helmsman. Grant- 
ed a careful, nervy skipper and stolid 
chap on the mainsheet who will obey 
orders, the game is as safe for the pas- 
senger as riding on 4 street car, despite 
the tremendous speed. Eliminating a 
couple of minor accidents, which have 
occurred when the fleet was racing, and 
everybody was driving to the limit, a 
passenger has not been injured on the 


Rothschilds installed in the Zoological 
Gardens in London an animal then des 
cribed as ‘‘the oldest living oreature in 
the world.’’ It was one of the giant tor 
toises of the Aldabra Islands, off the 
coast of Boast Africa, and at that time 
it had had a recorded existence of 150 
years, in addition to the unknown inere 
ment of its age previous to its trans 
portation to the Island of Mauritius 
This was, it was thought, the same tor 
toise that was mentioned in the treaty 
between Great Britain and France when 
tho island was ceded by the former 
country in 1810, and it had therefore 
changed its status as a national heir 
loom four times in a century, When the 
length of the life of other animals ir 
contrasted with that of the giant tor 
toise, it is clear that the latter must 
enjoy some special advantage either of 


longevity. 


In the Bishop’s garden at Peter 


ceeded two hundred and twenty years, 
The Lambeth tortoise, which was in 


1753, owin 
dener, liv 
years, 


to some neglect of the gar 
in its ‘‘last situation’’ 126 


of Mauritius, sent to the London Zoo 


pounds. It was four feet four inches 


to that island from the Seychelles in 
1766, by the Chevalier Marion 
Fresne, At that time it was fully grown, 


greater, 


THE TALBOTS OF MALAHIDE 


ORD Talbot de Malahide, a recen' 
visitor in Canada, comes of a fam 
ily of great age and historic inter 

est. Although the peerage is relatively 
modern, having been created by Wil 
liam IV,, yet the ‘lalbots of Malahide 
are the senior branch of the historic 
house of 'Talbot—senior, indeed, to that 
branch of which the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot, the premier earl of England 


of Ireland, is the chief. 

The castle cf Malahide is the most 
ancient inhabited stronghold in Ireland 
It has been in the family without inter 
ruption since 1174, when it was grant 
ed to Richard Talbot by King Henry 0 


oaks dating 1rom the days of the Tu 
dors, 
The hall of the castle, which, situated 


the purest specimens of Norman archi 


the superb oak room, is an ancient cary 
ing of the coronation of the Blessed Vir 
gin, which, according to old Trish le 
gends, miraculously appeared when the 


structure or of habit conducing te stro 


and the hereditary Lord High Steward | game, 


The grounds contain many magnificent | ine 


tecture in the kingdom, is of the twelfth |the waterfront, an 
century, while over the mantelpiece of | busy all day carrying passengers at 60 


bay in many years. 
ger on the bay during the iceboating 
season are not the iceboat passengers or 
erew, but the careless skater or pedes 
trian who runs aimlessly at the approach 
of the express on ice, Even at that but 
few people are injured. The skippers of 
three-fourths of Toronto iceboats are 


; ; | 
veteran professionals, who, if the man) 


in danger will stand still an instant, or 
run in one direction only; will scrape by. 
They have almost uncauny command of 
the craft, as they hustle to and fro on 
the iee at a mile a minute speed, and 

et by safely when the chances of avoid 
ing ano accident look to be a hundred to 
one, leceboats rarely travel less than 
twenty miles an hour, A breeze that 
will move them at all will give them 
this speed, while any sort of a breeze, 
from eight to eighteen miles an hour 
ngth, will drive them from 25 
to 60 miles an hour, 

The speed they get out of a moderate 


borough, England, 4 big tortoise died | breeze is positively uncanny, and the 
in 1821, whose life was said to have ex- way they ‘make the wind’’ startles old 


salts. Time and time again I have seen 
iceboats sailing down the wind close 


troduced into the garden by Archbishop | hauled—yes, going southeast in a north 
Laud, about the year 1625, and died in| west wind, with the canvas hauled flat, 


Strange? 
You bet it is, but they do it) Onee 
an iceboat gets going she creates eddies 


In 1833, Sir Charles Colville, governor |i" the breeze and carries it around to 


such an extent that frequently the boate 


logical Gardens a tortoise weighing 285|@"e Seen sailing almost dead before the 


wind with their sheets close-hauled and 


long, and had been in Mauritius for the breeze coming over the forestay like 
sixty seven years, having been brought |# cyclone, 


Toronto’s ieeboat fleet numbers close 


dy | to sixty. 


The game is a very popular one with 


so that its real age was probably much | theatrical people who visit Toronto and 


others, but it is not patronized as it de 
serves by Toronto people, 

Half the people in town have never 
seen an iceboat, let alone rode on one, 


even though the best iceboat sport in| 


the world is right at their doors, and 
the ‘‘pros, ’ are in the game from 10 
o’elock until 6, A rumor that the city 
intended to keep the bay open with an 
ice-breaker killed out the plans of sey 
eral people to build new ieeboats, but 
at that there will be two new ones on 
the bay. 

Ieeboat racing is a sort of spasmodic 
Outside of a few small boats 
which race in a elass down at the east 
end of the bay, there is but little ama 
teur racing. 

Up on tne big course amateurs and 
pros, sai] indiscriminately, The Queen 
City Yacht Club has half a dozen boats, 

Ahine two flyers, These all join in 
the sweepstakes and handicaps which 
are arranged weekly, 

Saturdays aud Sundays are the big 


some nine miles from Dublin, is one of |days for iceboating around Toronto. 


Then there are thousands of people on 
and the boatmen are 


«ae people in dan-| 


of sociability, he drew near the fire- 
place, warmed the palms of his hands, 
snapping his fingers, and even laughing 
; at the tales which the overseer and the 
shepherd told with their Andalusian 
drollery—and he noticed that the cook 
had very good eyes! Along with other 
| rustic conversation that diverted him, 
jbe heard that his servants were plan 
|ning to combine for taking a chance in 
|the Christmas lottery. 

Very early the next morning the mar- 
}quis sent a messenger to the nearby 
city, and it was growing dusk when the 
generous master penetrated once 
into the kitchen, flourishing some 
papers, and announcing to his domes 
tics, with excessive graciousness, that 
he had fulfilled their desires in buying 
a ticket for the next drawing, in which 
he presented them two decimos, keep 
ing eight with an eye to luck also for 
himself, On hearing this there was an 
}explosion of joy in the kitchen, with 
vivas! and an exaggerated calling down 


more 


of blessings upon him, Only the shep- 
herd, a white-haired old fellow, wag 
|gish and sententious, shook his head, 


affirming tuat he who cast lots in with 
gentlemen scared away luck, This an 
noyed the master s0 much that he 
denied the shepherd even so much as a 
real in the decimos in question. 

That night the marquis did not sleep 
80 soundly as had been his custom since 
Fuenear had sheltered him. Some of the 
thoughts that only vex old bachelors 
kept him awake, The greedy way in 
which his servants talked of the money 
they might get had not been pleasing 
in the least, 

‘*Those people,’’ said the marquis to 
himself, ‘‘only wait to fill their pockets 
before leaving me in the lurch. 
what plans they have! Oaledonio (the 
eoachman) spoke of setting up a tavern 
~-#0 that he may drink the wine, no 
doubt! And that dolt of a Dona Rita 
(she was the housekeeper) dreams of 
establishing a boarding-house. As for 
Jacinto (the valet), he kept very quiet, 
but looked with the tail of his eye at 
| Pepa, the eook, who has certainly a wit 
}of her own—I would swear they intend 
to get married, Bah!’’ On exclaiming 
bah! the Marquis of Torres nobles turn 
ed over in his bed and covered himself 
better, feeling the ecld on the back 
of his neck. **On the whole what does 
it all matter to mef We won’t get the 
capital prize anyway and so—they'll 
have to wait for what orders I may 
choose to give them!’’ And in a little 
while the good gentleman was snoring. 

Two days later was the time for the 
drawing. Jacinto, who was sharper 
than Caledonio, managed so that his 
master would have to send him to the 
city in quest of I know not what pro- 
visions and indispensable necessaries, 
Night fell; it kept snowing harder and 
harder; Jacinto had not returned, 
though he had left at daybreak. The 
servants were gathered in the kitehen, 
as usual, when presently they heard the 
muffled footsteps of a horse on the fresh 
snow, and then Jacinto entered like a 
bomb. He was pale, trembling and 
changed, and with a choking voice he 
managea to exclaim; ‘The capital 
privel!!"? 

The marquis was at that moment in 


much per head, The opening of the new 


his office, with his legs wrapped in a 
thick blanket; he was smoking a 


western gap, which was viewed with ap-; Havana while the chaplain was reading 


rehension by many iceboatmen, has not|to him the political 
Interfered wito the safety of the bay|Fature Century. 


owsip from the 
Suddenly, stopping 


jdonio and Dona 


And} 


when in turn the rubicund face of the 
coachman appeared framed by the d 


xe ai 8 5, i00r 
way, — Without asking permission, and 
with insolent joy, 


he had come to bi 
‘4 : : a o bid 
farewell to his master, because he waa 
ba Fe ~‘ea!l to get those moneys!?? 
“‘And the mules?’’ vociferated ¢ 
BN oxy erated the 


t “*And the coach, wh i i 
it now, tell me?’ are 


**Whoever your lordshi 
I don’t have to drive an 
swered the eharioteer, turning his back 
and giving way to Done Rosa, who en 
tered not timidly like one Stepping on 
°Sgs, 48 was her usual manner, but with 
hair uneombed, bold and smiling, and 
shaking a thick bunch of keys which 
she handed to the marquis, o| 
‘* Know your lordship that 
key of the pantry, 
robe—this of the—- 

**Of the devil, and may he take you 
and all your breed, witch of the in. 
ferno! Now you want me to get out 
the bacon and pease, eh! Go to the 


——" 


P Wishes. But 
y longer!’’ an 


obsery ing, 
{ this is the 
this of the ward 


Dona Rita did not hear the end of 
the imprecation, Out she went whist 
|ling, and behind her the rest of the 
household, and after them the marquis 
himself followed furiously through the 
rooms, He was on the point of pursu 
ing them to the kitchen, but he antaa 
not go across the courtyard, for fear 


of facing the glacial temperature, By 
the light of the moon that silvered the 
Snowy pathway the marquis saw them 
g9 away, Don Calixto ahead, next Cale 
Rita arm in arm, and 
lustly Jacinto as if sewed to a feminine 
silhouette which he recognized as that 
of the cook. Little Pepa also! The 
marquis extended his view over the 
abandoned kitchen, and saw the dyin 
fire om the hearth; he heard a kind ° 
animallike snore, and there, lying at 
the foot of the fireplace, sprawled on 
the floor, was the overseer in a drunken 
sleep, 

On the following morning the shep 
herd, who had uot wished to ‘‘seare 
away luek,’’ made the Marquis of Tor 
res-nobles a breakfast of bread crumba 
fried in oil, seasoned with salt and pep 
per and a ground garlie, Thus this noble 


lord partook of frugal comfort the first 
day on which he awoke a millionaire, 

It seems unnecessary to describe the 
sumptuous installation of the marquis 
in Madrids but that which should not 
be overlooked that he hired a cook 
whose seasonings were gasti cnomie 
poems, It is suspected that the exqui 
tite dishos of this sublime artist, flavor 
ed for the marquis’s especial delecta 
tion, brought on the illness that sent 
him to his grave, However, it is more 
likely tnat the fright and fall he had 
when his magnificent English horses ran 
away was the true cause of his death 
an event which oceurred shortly after 
he went to live in the palace that he 
furnished in the Street of Aleala. 

When the marquis’s will was Opened 
it was diseovered that he had named 
the shepherd of Fuenear his heir, 


() chap, what does ‘eachinnation’ 
st) 1 

‘‘Loud and mirthless laughter, 

deah boy. Why??? : 

‘* Nothing; only I under-tand now 

what tue papers meant when they said 

that my sto at the elub banquet last 
night caused much eacbinnation.’’ 


A MYSTERY STORY 
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GHAPTER X.—‘<continued) 
Professor Snyder's Falsehood 
OT to you, sir, pertaps, but per 

haps to others. Else how do you 
explain this note, written late last 
night and pinned to bis laboratory 
doort’’ ; 
‘(Ana written by Professor Snyder! 

You are right—Snyder at least must 

have known of Hopkins’ intended dis 


appearance. Besides, I am sure that 
others know about it, At least one 
other.’’ 


Sullivan was none too anxious to tell 
the Doan more of what he had learned 
thas was necessary. This hesitancy 
was not from any feeling that the Dean 
would betray his contiuence, but from 
a fear that the old gentleman, unused 
to affairs of the kind, might, in mo- 
mente of garrulity, spoil his plans, So 
ho contented himself with saying: 

‘Phe ene 1 mean is Gordon. Now, 
sir, wasn’t there something betweon 
hime and tho girlt’’ ; 

“hay were engaged to be married, 
T believe,’’ said the Dean. 

‘*Had she, as far as te ey ever 

previous love affair 4 
= You’ said the Dean, at whieh Sulli- 
yan prioked up his ears. ‘There was 
a young man here last year—a French- 
man named Albert Rassignol. They 
were very much attached, it was then 
thought, and some went so far as to 
say that they were engaged. But he 
went away, and after that it was gener- 
ally believed that she and Professor 
Gordon were much in love with each 
ether, But why do you ask about the 
previous affair? You certainly do’ not 
associate the disappearance of tho girl 
new with young Rassignol? He has 
been ia France ever since—— ; 

‘Ne,’ said Sullivan; ‘‘but I wish 
to leara all I ean about her. You have 
never suspected that she and Professor 
Hopkins were-—-’’ 

The Dean smiled. 

‘«My dear sir,’’ said he, ‘ 
saw Professor Hopkins, did yout’’ 

**T saw his picture,’’ said Sullivan, 
‘sand L know what you mean, Never 
theless, the fact remains that he is 
goue, the girl is gone, and there’s con- 
siderable mystery about it. We must 
find out what Professor Snyder and 
Professor Gordon know, Will you help 
me with the former?’’ 

««{ will, with pleasure,’’ said the 
Dean, ‘‘1 will call him in here now 
aud demand yi 

**Ne,’’ said Sullivan;,** you must go 
at kim more gently. Don’t let him 
knew that you suspect him, just yet. 
He is tee clever a man to be taken un- 
awares, [’m afraid. Gordon is differ- 
ent. Leave him to me. : ee 
‘< When do you intend seeing him? 

“At enee. With your permission I'll 
have a talk with him at his first leisure 
moment, ‘Till then I guess I’ll look 
areund and you keep your eyes upon 
Snyder, please.’’ Sullivan started to- 
ward the door. ‘‘By the way, Dean, 
he said, ‘‘I don’t suppose you would 
know about such things, but could you 


‘you never 


wouldn't give the message, which he 
forgot to do, But he did write the note 
that was on the laboratory door, at 
Hopkins’ request, and meant to tell me 
all about the affair this morning,’! 

**So he said that, did he?’’ demand 
ed Suilivan. ‘*And at what time did 
he say he put the note on the laboratory 
door??’ 

‘*About five o’elock yesterday after 
noon, just befere he went home for 
supper, Is it the truth? What do you 
think?’’ 

‘*T don’t think,’’ said Sullivan; ‘‘T 
know! Snyder's story is a lie from 
beginning to end, And now to tackle 
Gordon. 

But Detestive Sullivan did not see 
Professor Gordon, then, nor for some 
time afterward, for the young professcr 
left tewn hurriedly on the noon train, 
not oven stopping to pack a valiss, 


CHAPTER XI, 
The Mishap to Ernesta 


There was a telephone in Graydon 
College. Over it, this Tuesday morn- 
ing when so many things were happen- 
ing in and about the old building, came 
a message for Professor Gordon, He 
excused himself from his class and went 
to answer the caller. 

‘*Hello! Professor Gordon? Well, 
this is the telegraph operator, There’s 
a telegram here for you. Shall I wait 
till the mail’s in or repeat it now?’’ 
This was according te custom in Gray- 
don, where there were no such things 
as messenger boys, and the telegraph 
operator, who was also the station agent, 
was in the habit of holding a wired mes 
sage until the man from the post office 
came down to the station to get the 
mail. Otherwise, he would telephone 
its contents to the proper person if he 
could be reached by that means, 

Gordon asked the agent to repeat the 
message, 

‘*Here it is,’’ came over the wire. 
“*Tt’s dated Boston, and says: ‘Come 
immediately, South Terminal, Am in 
terrible trouble. Let nobody, least 
all H., know.’ It’s signed Ernes—— 

‘“That’s all right! I know,’’ said 
Gordon, in a trembling voice. ‘‘Is that 
allf’’ 

‘«That’s all.’? 

Gordon hung the receiver up mech 
anically. Ernesta in trouble and send- 
ing for him! Of course he would ge! 
He looked at his watch and found that 
it was ten o'clock. The next train left 
at ten-thirty. He had time to make it, 
but he must not let anybody know that 
he was going. 

As he returned to his classroom the 
students noticed his overwrought ap- 
pearance and exchanged looks. What 
had happened to him? Gordon made a 
brave effort to resume his work where 
ho had left off and-heard a few students 
recite; but he was unable to stand the 
strain very long. At the earliest pos 
sible moment he excused himself again, 
this time taking his hat and saying that 
he felt faint and would take a turn 
around the building to recover. 


a wheelbarrow or a spade, or 


recognize 
& the 


anything like that belonging to 
college!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the Dean with a smile, 
‘perhaps not. But everything purchas- 
ed by the college in the way of tools 
and garden utensils is branded with its 

me. : 
eee Thanks,” said Sullivan; ‘‘I just 
wanted to know. I suppose I could get 
further details from the gardener? 

‘© Yoes,’’ said the Dean, ‘* You'll find 
him around somewhere. When shall I 
pee again?’’ 
*Pr Boon,’ said the detective. ‘‘In the 
meantime, if anybody should ask you, 
{ am selling books, say something that 
would interest Professor Hopkins, such 


” 
me “The Final Resolution of the Chemi- 
cal Elements’?’’ suggested the Dean. 
‘That'll do,’’ said Sullivan, and he 
ent out. 
wa determined to find the gardener. 
A search was not necessary, for he 
found him examining the very things 
he wished to inquire about, the wheel- 
barrow and the spade. The gardener 
looked up quizzically as Sullivan ap 
oached. : 
Pe Good.morning,’? said the detective; 
‘*you look pleased about something. 
**Why not?’’? asked the gardener, 


Onee outside he hurried down the hill 
to the village, and when out of sight 
of the college fairly ran to the station. 
He made his train with hardly a minute 
to spare. 

To reach Boston from Graydon, you 
change cars at Burrville, eighteen miles 
from the college town, There you catch 
an express that lands you in Boston an 
hour later, To-day the journey seemed 
endless to Gordon, for his imagination 
had full play, and he pictured the vari- 
ous things that could have happened to 
Ernesta. He considered with satisfac- 
tion the fact that she could scarcely 
have suffered bodily injury, or she would 
not be waiting for him in a railroad 
station. 

He was the first out of the train when 
it reached Boston and he dashed up the 
long platform toward the great waiting 
room, Among the thousands his eyes 
instantly caught sigat of Ernesta, and 
she espied him simultaneously. She 
stretched out her arms in mute appeal 
as she saw Gordon, and he with a hun- 
gry cry rushed toward her. She fell 
into his arms, and he drew her closely 
to him, 

‘*Oh!’’ she sobbed; ‘‘I am so glad 
you’ve come! So glad!’’ 

‘*What is it?’’ he gasped. ‘‘Tell me, 
Ernesta, what has happened?’’ 


‘*Wouldn’t you be pleased if somebody 
presented you with a spade just about 
the time you were tuinking of buying 
onet’’ J f 

‘*Why,’’ said Sullivan, trying to con- 
eeal the delight that this unexpected 
opening gave him, ‘‘isn’t that your 
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PrN,” returned the gardener, ‘‘it 
looks like some o’ them they used to 
use over to Bradley’s ice-house when I 
suppose some student found _ it and 
thought it was mine. W ell, it is now. 
And he started off with the wheel- 
rrow and spade. ; 
Ce eld Ae said Sullivan; ‘‘what’s 
on the spade?’’ 
gas [Pen m said the gardener, after 
an investigation. ‘‘By gosh! it is an 
ieehouse spade and no mistake! 

‘*T’d like to ask that fellow where 
the icehouse is,’’ said the detective to 
himself as the gardener went off, ‘* But 
{ guess I’d better not. Now I wonder 
if 1 ean find Gordon.’’ 

He had reached the back of the 
building in his walk, and entered by 
the rear door, so that he passed the 
windows of the Dean’s study, The 
Dean was just closing the door upon a 
man whom Sullivan recognized as one 

‘of the quartette of the adventure with 
the wheelbarrow. As Sullivan entered 
the building this thira person was van- 
ishing down the hall with every appear- 
ance of haste, Sullivan knocked on the 

an'’s door, 
Oat Was that Snyder?’’ he asked the 
as he went in. ae / 
Pen yon”? was the excited rejoinder, 
‘fand he Enowsl—Be kaowsl”” 

‘*What did he sa - 3 

‘*T asked him pox 2 blank if he did- 
a’t know about Hopkins’ departure, and 
ne had to admit it, Said that Hopkins 
and be met in this room yesterday at- 
ternoon, and Hopkins told him he war 
unexpectedly called out of town and 
wonldn’t have time to eommunicate 
with me. Asked him, Snyder, if he 
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**T’ve been robbed,’’ she moaned, 
**Robbed—of $5,000,’? 

Gordon gasped. 

‘*FPive thousand dollars!’’ 

He looked at her in wonderment. The 
girl must be crazy. Scmethingyhad hap- 
pened to dethrone her mind, suddenly! 
He knew that she could not have had 
that sum of money. 

‘*Don’t look at me like that!’’ she 


cried, ‘‘It’s true, I tell you. I had it! 
And now it’s gone! Gone! Oh, what 
shall I dot’? 


Gordon led her to a seat in a remote 
corner of the waiting room and tried to 
calm her, He was still convinced that 
she was suffering from some fantasy of 
the mind. The whole thing was so un- 
natural—her flight from Graydon with- 
out notice, her note to him, and now 
the telegram and—this, 

‘*Quiet, little girl!’’? he said sooth- 
ingly. ‘Quiet! ou’re all right, I’m 
here!’’ 

**You don’t believe me,’’ she said. 
‘*T see you don’t, George! But it is 
so. It’s all so. Don’t think I’m erazy 
——I am, almost, but not that way-—I did 
have five thousand dollars all in my bag 
here! I was waiting to take the train 
to New York, I saw my bag was open, 
and looked, and the money was gone, 
Then I telegraphed you, Oh, what shall 
I dot’? 

Her earnestness convinced Gordon in 
spite of the preposterousness of it all, 
He said; 

‘*When was this?’’ 

‘*This morning at half-past seven,’’ 
faltered Ernesta, ‘‘I was going to New 
York on the seven forty-five train,’’ 

He wanted to ask her why she wished 
to go to New York, He wanted to ask 
aer a great deal more; but this was not 
the time, If she really had the money 
and it was stolen, the police must be 
uotified and something done to reeover 
it. He asked her if she could identify 
the robbers, if she had noticed any sus- 
picious persons in her vicinity in the 


field & Company) 


station, No, she sobbed, she had net, 
She could not acount for the loss of 
the money in any way, It simply was 
in her bag~-and then was not, 

In vain he tried to comfort her, She 
stopped her erying, but only to sink 
into a condition of blank despair, gaz. 
ing vacantly around her. Gordon was 
distressed, but finally he rallied his 
senses and said: 

‘*Well, Ernesta, there is only one 
thing to do. If you have lost this im- 
mense sum of money, the police must 
be notified,’’ 

She leaped to her feet. 

““The policel’?’ she repeated, ‘Oh, 
George—no, no, no!’’ . 

““Why not?’’ 

‘*Because—oeeause—— Oh, T ean: 
not tell you, but the police must not 
know, Nobody must know!’’ 

‘*Then how on earth do you expect 
to get the money back?’’ 

“*T don’t kKnow—TI don’t know! 
the police—never! Promise me you 
won't tell the police, It would be in 
the papers—it would—no, it is impos- 
sible!’ 

Gordon was more mystified than ever. 
Here was a girl, who had never had 
$5,000 in her life, to the best of his 
belief, claiming to have just lost that 
sum and yet refusing to have the police 
notified, because it would get in the 
papers, What was there back of it? 
Suddenly the thought came to him— 
she does not want the matter made pub- 
lie—because somebody else would know 


But 


LAYING SIEGE TO 
Army of Agriculturists Entering the 
ed Members, Cabinet Ministers 


she had lost the money. Who is this 
somebody? Hopkins! The tableau on 
the window curtain, in whieh they had 
seen Hopkins giving Ernesta money! It 
was all plain. He recoiled from her in 
horror, She noticed it and said: 

“*George, George—what is the mat- 
ter? Why do you look at me so?’’ 

‘‘Ernesta,’’ he said slowly and de- 
liberately, ‘*where did you get that 
money? Who gave it to youf’’ 

She was silent, She seemed about to 
speak, but restrained herself and avert- 
ed here face, He repeated: 

‘‘Who gave you that money? 
me, was it Professor Hopkins?’’ 


‘*Oh!’? she cried—‘‘ you must not ask 
me. I cannot tell you. But believe me 
—believe in me! You shall know, hot 
now, but some time—yes, I promise you, 
but don’t ask me now,’’ 


‘*T must,’’ he insisted. 
again, Was it Hopkins?’’ 

Ernesta drew herself up, 

‘‘Mr, Gordon,’’ she said, ‘‘I have 
asked you not to press me on that sub- 
ject. I had the money—for a purpose. 
I have lost it. I thought I could call 
on you to help me, If you still insist 
on eatechising me, I shall ask you for 
no more favors, You may go,’’ 

She made a bold effort to walk away 
from him, but he elutehed her arm, 

‘*Porgive me, Ernesta,’’ he said, ‘1 
didn’t mean to distress you. You don’t 
know the doubts and fears that have 
been running through my mind since 
yesterday, You don’t know the things 
that have happened, I trust you. You 
don’t need to tell me anything. But, 
if you want to find the money, you must 
let me do something.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she said; ‘‘f am sure it is 
gone for good, But I must have an 
equal amount and you must get it for 
me.’ 

‘‘Impossible,’’ said Gordon, ‘You 
know that I haven’t that much mon- 
ey!’? 

‘*You must get it,’’ she said coolly, 
**You told me once, when you—when 
you asked me ‘to marry you—that you 
owned some property here in Boston. 
You must raise five thousand dollars on 
it at once. Oh, 1 know what T am ask- 
ing, 1 know you must think me crazy 
or—or something. But I tell you 
George, if I do not get the money’ to- 
ae I shall kill myself. Yes, I mean 


itt? ry | 


Tell 


‘‘T ask you 


ALBERTA 


“And if you do get it, Ernesta—tenl 
meall! Tell me what you want it for, 


Tell mo: has Professor Hopkins any- 
thing to do with your gomg away from 
Graydon??? 


(To be contitiued) ° 
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A TEA SUBSTITUTE 


* attempt is bping,made to place 
mate, the substitute for tea so uni- 

versally used in South America, 
upon the European market, and espe- 
cially in France, In Paraguay, in the 
Misiones district of Argentina, and in 
Parana, Brazil, the preparation of the 
leaves of this species of holly is a staple 
industry; the export to various parts 
of South Ameriea from Parana amount. 
ing in value to about one and a half 
millions sterling, The shrub grows wild 
in the forests, and thousands of labor: 
ers are employed in gathering the leaves, 
which are dried over fires made of 
woods giving forth aromatic fumes. 
The shrivelled leaves are ground = to 
coarse powder, and sewn up into bags 
ready tor the market. To infuse mate, 
boiling water is poured on the powder- 
ed leaves, and the liquor is sueked 
through a long silver or china tube, [t 
has similar effects to tea on the human 
constitution, altough some think it is 
slightly less exhilarating. It gives, 
Paraguayan soldiers, however, inereas- 
ed power of physical endurance; and 
the War Minisries of Germany and the 
United States have made experiments 
in its use. Cowboys often do a long 
day’s work on a bow! of mate taken in 
the morning, coming in to a heavy meal 
in the evening, An analysis shows tan- 
nin, saccharine matter, salts, and eaf- 
feine in a slightly less proportion than 
in tea, It has an agreeable aroma and 
a pleasant though somewhat bitter taste. 
A British resident in Buenos Ayres re- 
ports that the habit of taking mate 
there is rather in disrepute, owing per- 
haps to the practice of handing the 
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battalions of infantry and squadrons of 
cavalry were. joined a are army of 
silver soldiers, complete with horses, 

uns and machines of war, It was Mer- 
fin, one of the King’s silversmiths, who 
designed these toys, and a pathetic in- 
terest attaches to them, in that the toy 
army was eventually melted down in 
order to pay for the army of flesh and 
blood that was fighting the King’s wars. 


The history of the world is erystal- 
lized in the children’s toys; each great 
war leaves soldiers in the nursery cup: 
board dressed correctly to a strap and 
button. This has always been so, As 
each successive age in the world’s his- 
tory has gone by, the weapons of that 
age have passed to the hands of the 
boys as toys, There are in our great 
museums miniature crossbows, spears 
and shields—tey armor as finely inlaid 
and engraved as any real accoutrements 
is occasionally to be seen, and old prints 
show the boys playing with such figures. 
Even the children of the French Revo- 
lution had their toy guillotines—one of 
these is in the possession of the author, 
The army of Frederick the Great was 
the first complete lead army to be placed 
on the market for purchase by the gen- 
eral public. It was Jean Georges Hei- 
pert who produced them; he died in 1794 
at Nuremberg. The army of Napoleon 
followed; then Wellington and his gen- 
erals; then heroes of the Crimean and 
Peninsular wars came; in turn to be re- 
placed by the khaki of the South Afri- 
can and ‘the little Jap heroes, The ser- 
ious pursuits of adults forin the basis 
of nearly all play, for the imitative fa- 
culty is steongest in childhood, Tt is 
not surprising, therefore, to find coy 
chariots and game-birds among the play 
things of ancient Greece and Rome, for 
we mnay be sure the little boys and girls 
fought toy quail and played at chariot 
races when they saw their fathers and 
big brothers indulging in such pursuits. 
It is for this reason that ‘ playing 
church’? is the favorite game in 
many families. The children engage 
without levity or offence, simply obey 
ing their imitative instinct; in all coun 
tries where there is elaborate ritual 
miniature toys are to be purchased— 
from the toy shrines of China and Ja 
pan to the reliquary and altar candles 
f the Roman Catholics. | 

Two thousand years before Christ 
there were toy water-carriers and knead 
ers of bread—one of these latter works 
with a string by which the arms of th: 
vorker are made to move; this, togethe: 
with a toy animal with movable jaws 
of the same epoch, are the earliest me 
chanical toys we have examined. 

It is only the dull child or the dull 
adult who needs an elaborate toy t 
imuse nim, Those jrichly gifted .with 
imagination will prefer simple figures 
so that they may weave their own story, 

John Ruskin attributed much of hi 
thorough knowledge of balance and eon 
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The Playthings ‘of Other 


ays. | 


is delightful to know that Louis 
XIV. paid six thousand franes to 
Henri de Gissey for an army of 
cardboard soldiers to give to Mouseign- 
eur le Dauphin; by and by these toy 


struction in architecture to the fact that 
he was allowed no toys in his childhood 
except a number of rough-hewn wooden 
bricks which had been made by sawing 
a plank into squares, 


In alluding to the historical, the char 
acter-building, and the literary side, we 
have done no more than touch on th 
outer fringe of our subject. The begin 
uings of outdoor games and of all play 
implements for the development of 
strength and beauty are most interest 
ing. ‘ihe ancient Egyptians played in 
tricate pall games, the Romanus a form 
of lacrosse. Football has its deities in 
Japan, and the ancient Saxons played 
a kind of baseball, bandy and golf. 


There is another aspect of the sub 
ject, namely, the high artistic value of 
old toys. 

It must ve remembered that 
old days there were no special toy- 
makers who constructed more or less 
fragile models of real things, as they 
do now, for children to play with; mer- 
cifully there was no demand for cheap 
playthings that come to pieces in one’s 
fingers ana so demoralize the child in 
its sense of the beauty of good con- 
struction, Toy-making had no separate 
guild; the gold or silversmith might get 
a special order and, as in the case above, 
would make machines of war for some 
lueky young nobleman; or a fine piece 
of furniture would be ordered for a 
mansion. and the grateful craftsman 
might make the piece in miniature for 
the doll’s uouse of his master’s little 
daughter, The potters of Lowestoft and 
Staffordshire, the porcelain makers of 
Chelsea, Sevres and Dresden did not dis- 
dain to make toy services and miniature 
vessels for dolly’s use; and, moreover, 
these specimens are as well finished and 
exquisitely decorated as any made for 
big people, and are found in the cabinets 
of all the great Eurcpean collectors, 


In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
there are pieces of a doll’s dinner ger- 
vice of the old transfer type; on each 
the name of the little owner appears, 
Miss de Vaux, In the author’s family 
is a complete Leeds dinner service of 
fifty pieces; the soup plates measure one 
and a half inches across, A tpilet table, 
four and a half inches in height, was 
made as a miniature replica of one made 
in the eighteenth century for Mrs. Crow. 
ly of Barking Hall, Needham Market, 

uffolk; it was given by the original 
owner to wady Hlizabott Ashburnham, 
her granddaughter, who was the daugh- 
ter of John, third Earl of Ashburnham, 
By her it was bequeathed to Miss Swin- 
burne, nieee of Lady Jane Ashburnham 
and Admiral Charles H,. Swinburne, in 
whose possession it now is, To complete 
this dainty silver toilet table is a little 
looking glass with rope pattern edge 
and galleries to hold the eandlestieks in 
place; on a tray is a powdering brush 
with long handle for brushing the pow- 
der from my lady dolly’s hair, his 
silver specimen bear’ the hallmark of 
the year in which it was made, 


In the toys of the Middle Ages and 
in the days of the Renaissance we find 
the same fine workmanship which makes 
the early toys works of art. Probably 
Cellini himself made some toys of gold 
and silver; certainly Peter Winter did 
so, A specimen beautifully engraved 
with flowers and festoons is now in the 
Nuremberg Museum; it is dated 1702 
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House of Commons, where they rout- 
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and Premier out of Their Seats . 


tube by which the liquid is sucked into 
the mouth from one to another without 
washing it. But there is no necessity 
for adhering to this untidy and anti- 
hygienic mode of using the herb. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN 


1 HE Swedish island Gothland, a 
Mecea for students of early Gothic 
architecture, lies in the Baltic 
Sea, forty miles from the mainland, In 
Wisby, the principal town of the island, 
may be seen the ruins of no fewer than 
ten churches, some of which date from 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, The 
oldest of them is the Church of the stoly 
Ghost, completed about 1046, 

A direetor in a German musical insti- 
tution, who was especially interested in 
the study of mediaeval organs, visited 
fifty-nine churehes in Gothland, and in 
a village called Sundre came upon the 
remnant of what is unquestionably the 
oldest known organ in existence. The 
case alone has survived the fret of seven 
centuries, and its exterior is adorned 
with paintings dating from about the 
year 1240, 

When this ancient instrument could 
no longer serve its original purpose, it 
was used as a sacristy, and for the safe- 
guard of holy vessels and vestments was 
kept in careful repair; hence its excel- 
lent preservation to vur day, 


THE SOUTH SEA FILNGER-BOWL 

Ct aaee man did not invent the 

finger-bowl either in form or in 

use. It was used in the South Sea 
Islands some hundreds of years before 
Eurcpeans and Americans found out 
that they were necessary to their own 
refinement, A bowl of water is handed 
round to every diner in a South Sea 
house, 

This South Sea finger-bowl is half a 
cocoanut shell, beautiful, practically un- 
breakable, useful, yet not of svflicient 
worth to prevent its being thrown away 


tomorrow and replaced by a fresh one 
from the nearest palm, 


Recognized as the leading specifie for 
the destruction of worms, Mother 
Graves’ Worm Exterminator has proved 
a hoon to sv fering children everywhere, 
It seldom fails, 


a ect REST 


and is mentioned in ‘Der Goldsebiniede 
Merkzeichen,’’ by Dr..Mare Rosenberg, 
It is quite possible that somewhere there 
exists a doll’s house furnished by Chip. 
pendale and his school of students and 


workmen—what a treasure such a daia- 
ty affair would bel |. i hheng 
In the seventeenth centary, wher 


great luxury in living was spreading 
rapidly, magnificent dolls’ houses were 
constructed; fortunately a few posi. 
mens remain to show how beautiful ang 
complete was the self-contained mansion 
of the nobleman of that day, ‘ 


One stich fine house, measuring 4 feet 
9 inches vy 4 feet, has no fewer thas 
twelve rooms, besides a large square ea- 
trance hall and landings; it is dated 
1639, On the ground floor are. eight 
small rooms, of which one is the larder, 
where miniature hams and poultay hang 
from the ceiling; three are servants 
bedrooms, one a cowshed with cows ia 
the stalls and burnished brass milking. 
pails, a beer cellar and storeroom or 
shop, without which no great house was 
complete; here bea bales of cloth and 
silk are stored, rolls of string, morsels 
of sponge, tins of spice, rice, sugar ané 
all that was required in {ll departmente 
of the great house; and a till amd ae 
count book shows us the order ané 
method of the housekeeper, whose task 
was no sinccure, we may be sure; cheese 
presses, cream pans and churn are in the 
dairy. The kitchen is well equipped 
with brass and copper pans, rolling-pins 
and pastry-board, and even a list of food 
in season each month hangs on the wall, 
In the stately parlors the ceilings are 
painted, the walls paneled, and the floors 
of parquet; silver sconces hold minia 
ture candles, while madam herself sits 
at a table with a work-basket in whieh 
are fairy reels and thimble, scissers ané 
tape-measure; playing-cards half an ineb 
long are on the table, and the inevitable 
German coffee tray is in a corner, 


In a room on the upper floor are ar 
ranged piles of sheets, bundles of ser 
viettes the size of a postage stamp, 
towels and pillow-cases, all tied up with 
colored ribbons, 


In- the bedrooms everything is moet 
complete, and the nursery has one ef 
the old-fashioned stands fer teaching a 
child to walk, and a rocking horse we 
aud a half inches higu. 

Such houses were used as toys of im 
struction, and the little girls of the fam 
ily who might one day own big houses 


|such as this as their homes were well 


grounded in its working from their ear 
liest youth. A magnificent example meb 
as that described above is very rare, aud 
of extreme value; its use in showi: g the 
social and domestic side of a bygene age 
is delightful, 

Smaller and simpler houses exist, but 
though the rooms are fewer, they are 
ng less completely equipped, and an ar 
tizan’s dwelling holds mugs of pewter 
and brass and copper repousse vessels 
besides all the necessary ¥urniiure and 
a.great linen-press, where each ¢ ny spe 
cimen is marked in cross-stitch, ; 


It is strange that nearly all old dolls 

are grown up, It is very rare te find 
a baby doll earlier than the nineteenth 
century; occasionally one may bo soos 
in the arms of a nurse, as a fino Re 
naissance coll recently seen in Paris 
Perhaps this would be more correctly 
described as a doll’s doll; it was dressed 
when the house of Valois was reigning 
in France. White silk. elaborately en 
broidered, was the material used for the 
dress, [t was so quilted in lozenges that 
a tiny bouquet of conventionalized blos 
soms comes in the centre of each square 
Guipure and passementerie of the poried 
trim the bodice in horizoutal lines, and 
are also used in lavish quantities om the 
skirt. There is an embroidered under 
sleeve, a rufile edged with lace, and 
high cap of satin embroidered, ‘The 
baby supported on the left arm bas 
skirts of tlowing blue silk, long sleeves 
reminiscent of the sixteenth century 
fashion, and undersleeves with bands of 
silver lace, 
_ A young child doll was brought out 
in Paris when the little King of Rome 
was a baby, and since then child dolls 
have been much more popular; im faet, 
it is now the exception to see a group 
up dell. The dolls of the First Enapire 
and of the Vireetory are Strange speei 
mens with their high waists’ and extra 
vagant clothing. 


Costliness in toys, though much to be 
deprecated, is no new thing. Iw old 
wardrobe necounts, social diaries and 
such documents one reads of many ex- 
amples which would have distressed’ the 
great Rousseau, who was such an advo 
cate for few and simple playthings. The 
Duchess ot Orleans, in 1722, gave to the 
Infanta of Spain a doll and clothing 
costing twenty-two thousand franes. 
There was quite a notable doll-dressing 
incident in 1497, when one was prepared 
for Isabella, Queen of Spain, by Aune 
de Bretagne. When completed, the 
trousseau was not considered fine 
enough, and a fresh one had to be made. 
All this is set forth in the royal ae 
counts, and those who provide a few 
cheap garments for the dolls of the pre- 
Sent day would be astonished at the 
prices paid, 
With regard to the antiquity of the 
doll, An Egypto-Roman my iow stuff. 
ed with papyrus, found at Behnesch dur- 
ing the excavations in 1896, is the ear- 
liest known speeimen; it measures three 
and a half inches. As this toy dates 
from the third century before Obrist, 
we may accept its red woollen band as 
the earliest example of doll dressing. 
Movable dolls and the history of the 
marionette take us over the ages from 
when Rothin had his marionette theatre 
at Athens up to the pathetie bag of pup- 
“ hidden in a cellar auring the French 


evolution because P: 
as an aristocrat, unch was dressed 
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The efMlcacy of Bickle’s Anti-Gon 
Sumptive Syrup in euring coughs and 
colds and arresting inflammation of the 
lungs, can be established by hundreds 
of testimonials from all sorts and eon 
ditions of men, It is a standard remedy 
in these ailments and all affections of 
the throat and lungs, It is highly reeom 
mended by medicine vendors, because 


they know and appreciate its value as 
a curative, Try it, ' 
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fine, drizzling rain, 

_ Simon Vauvert stood at the door of 
his inn and shook his head sclemuly at 
pho weather; then, as the rain beat upon 

‘bis face, he retired inside and warmed 
' bis hands before the fire burning in the 
. ir, For a few seconds he studied 

tho fancy forms cast by the blaze, then 

rose and shivered, ‘‘’Tis miserable 
weather for June!’’ he said, glancing 
ground the room as if speaking to the 

shadows. ‘‘Miserable!’’ Drawing a 

ehair bofore the fire, ho took a copy 
ef a Paris paper three days old from a 
shelf, and commenced reading it. 

Jane 1852 was a memorable month 
for France, memorable in many ways. 
It was the wettest summer month with- 
im the recollection of the oldest inhabi- 
tanats, and it was a month wherein 
much French history was made, Louis 
‘Philippe had been deposed and had fled 
to Hugland, and in his place had been 
reared another of the Bonapartes, a man 
who neither possessed tho brilliant quali- 
wes which marked his uncle nor was 
even a direct descendant of the ** Little 
@erperal’’ whom all Hurope had feared. 

esen Prosident, he had made him- 
seit Mmperor, and already faint mur- 
mars of discontent were heard through- 
eat the land; and, coupled with them, 
the waisper that somewhere in France, 
known only to a few, lived the grand- 
son of the Louis they had killed. 

A wave ot Royalism swept the land, 
and many were slowly preparing them- 
selves for the day when he should pro- 
daim his identity, No less diligently 
were the followers of Napoleon the 
Third seeking him, so that they might 
eive and for all safelv place their mas- 
ter upon the imperial chair. A civil 
war—as yet confined to intrigue, but 
threatening every moment to break out 
ite open fighting—existed; and somie- 
where, some said in Paris itself, there 
lay hidden the man who held the key- 
sete to the position in his hand, | 

Simon Vauvert read the news with in- 
terest. Like many another, he was tir- 
ed of, the weak, vacillating man who was 
a Bonaparte only in name, aand like 
many another he hoped that the day 
might come when a monarch would 
again sit upon the throne of France. 
For when the last word is spoken, all 
men, at the bottom of their hearts, are 
Boyalists. 

iis eyes sparkled ss he read through 
the leng paragraphs, which somehow 
bad escaped the strict consorship, to 
sproad the news tuat another Bourbon 
had come te establish his claim to the 
throne upon which his fathers had sat, 

Se imtent was he upon his reading 
that the sound of footsteps on the cob- 
bled yard outside the inn eseaped his 
weually keen cars, and it was only a gust 
ef wind blowing upon him through the 

en deer that told bim two customers 

d entered. 

He looked up.from the paper aand sur- 
veyed them, ‘There were two men dress- 
ed in long military riding-cloaks. 

‘¢ Bon soir, messieurs,’’ he said polite- 
ly, rising slowly. : 
heir ae rae blaine in the seabbards 
as they wa.ced across to the fire. 

Ignoring his greeting, the elder of the 
two asked for meat and wine; while the 
younger, taking off his cloak, shook it 
wutil tke water, rolling of, hissed as it 
fel upon the burning logs. 

‘You will have it here?’’ 
Simen, 

<< We will have it here, in front of the 
firo,’’ said the elder. 

Simen brought forward a small table 
and laid upon it a white damask cloth. 

“Yeu do not get many visitors 
here?’’ asked the man. : 

Simen shook his head. ‘‘My trade is 


asked 


mostly with tue vignerons; occasionally | 


a stranger comes, but not often.’’ 


The soldier nodded and glanced keen- 
at him. ‘‘Have you had many late- 

” 
bimen made an expressive gesture. 

‘(But no, the weather!’’ : 
For a few moments the men ate in 

silenee. So far the younger of the two 

bad mot spoken, ‘*There have been no 
strangers here lately, then?’’ he said 
suddenly, continuing aloud the train 
et his thoughts. 
“©You get a good many here when the 
weather is fine, 1 suppose?’’ said his 
ion, 

ts ore m’sieu,’’ replied Simon; ** they 

eome te visit the ruins of our old the- 

atre here, It is supposed to be Roman, 
ut L would not answer for the truth of 

” 

Mme elder man smiled. ‘‘It is safer not 
to answer for the truth of anything 
eave one’s own speech, and it is pot 
always easy then.’’ 

Simon leaving them for a moment, he 
turned to his companion, ** We shall 
learn nothing from him, For myself, I 
think it is a fruitiess errand we huve 
been sent upon, Louis is within five 

. leagues of Paris, if he is not in the 
town itself. Though al! the faults of 
the Beurbons be existent in bis porson, 
he would not tarry here. ife must strike 
within the next mook, OF the throne of 

is lost to him for ever. 
Pree sexvae? nan nodded ‘And yet 
if M’selle Nouchment is not misinform- 
ed, be has been seen here within the last 
siays.’? Ht 
ati de 08 crust these women-sples, 
Mey «ro too much governed by emo- 
tiows te be of any great service to those 
oy them, 

. aay fo-entry of Simon the elder 
soldier relapsed into a momentary si- 
lence, which he broke with a question 
te the landlord, ‘You have lived here 
4 geod many years?’’ he suggested. 

‘But yes.’” 7 

«And know most of the inhabitants 
¥ ef’? : 
oT cal as those in she hills know 

well in the valley. ; 

Se es aler nodded, and meditatively 
‘sbroked his iron-gray beard. **T am soek- 
img a friend here—a young man, tall and 


eee tenes eaT 

—So great is the de- 
L384 32 Denes! Kelectrie Oil that 
a large factory is kept goutinually busy 
‘making and bottling it. To be in ae 
mand shows popular appreciation of t " 
preparation, which stands at the hea 
ef proprietary eompounds as the lending 
@il in tho market, and it ts qrasnety 
admitted that it is deserving of the 
lead, 
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fair, with a nose that is somewhat like 
the noses of the Bourbons. | Perhaps 
you have seen a portrait of that mag- 
nifieent monareh who paid for his mis- 
deeds upon the seaffold?’’ 

Simon nodded, wondering at the flu- 
oncy of his visitor’s conversation, and 
wondering, moreover, to what it tended. 

‘*You have? Then you could not. mis- 
take my friend if you saw him.,’’ 

“* Perhaps if you told me his namet’’” 
suggested Simon, 

‘or a moment the soldier remained 
silent; Then ‘*M’sieu Fou,’’ he said. 

Simon shook his head, ‘*L know no 
one of that name,’’ he answered. 

The soldier’s stern countenance re- 
laxed, and a hard smile showed itself 
at the corners of his mouth, ‘‘Not’’ 
he answered in @ tone that implied 
much, 

Simcn was puzzled. As ito seek en- 
lighfenment, he looked around the room, 
aud his eyes fell upon the casement, 
which stood a little open, aand in the 
second his gaze rested upon it a shadow 
passed across it—the shadow of a man’s 
head. 

The elder soldier rose and drew a 
handful of silver and gold from his poe- 
ket. ‘It is time we moved on, Eti- 
enne,’’ he said, ‘‘or it will be midnight 
before we reach the Abbe.’? — 

**You will not stop the night?’’ asked 
Simon. 

“*No; we have busimess among those 
who dwell in the valley,’’ replied the 
soldier, and again that hard smile show- 
ed itself, ‘ 

And Simon was not sorry, for though 
he had asked the question from a habit 
born of long custom, he had hoped it 
would be refused, 

A couple of minutes and he was slone, 
standing in the middle of the comptoir, 
listening to the footfalls of the men as 
they passed down the hillside, and won- 
dering as to the identity of the M’sieu 
Fou for whom they had asked. 

**Ma foi,’’ he said, ‘‘I am glad théy 
did not stop the night! He was an evil- 
looking man the elder one.’’ 

Then he picked up the paper again 
and continued reading it where he had 
left off at their entry. He continued for 
some twenty minutes; then again foot- 
steps upon the cobbled path aroused 
him. 

The door opened and a tall man en- 
tered, He too wus elad in a long riding- 
cloak, and his face was almost obscured 
by the slouch hat he wore, 

‘*You ean give me some food and 
wine?’’ he asked, 

‘*But yes,’’ replied Simon. 

**And a bed? Good! This is no night 
to spend in the open,’’ 

He walked up to the fire and spread 
out his hands before the blaze, ‘‘It 
might be veeember, and not June,’’ he 
remarked more to himself than to the 
landlord, 

**But yes, m’sieu, ’tis an evil night. 
Bad for every one,’’ 

The stranger laughed, and he turned 
and faced Simon, ‘You, of afl men, 
should not say that, for it was the 
weather which drove me in here to 
shelter,’’ 

‘«Then I give thanks,’’ said the old 
innkeeper solemnly, ‘‘for trade is bad.’’ 

As he spoke the stranger removed his 
hat and cloak, and Simon stared at him 
in amazement, There was no mistaking 
him—the clear-cut, regal features, the 
light-blue eye, and eurly hair, 

**You are M’sieu Fou?’’ he said, not 
without hesitation, 

For .a second the 
gleamed; then their expression changed 
to one of amusement, almost mockery. 
‘*To some men,’’ the stranger replied. 

‘*Some friends of yours have been 
asking for you, m’sieu. They went 
down the hill to Vienne.’’ 

‘*Some friends? Ah yes. I saw them 
—in the distance.’’ The stranger re- 
lapsed into silence as the food and wine 
were placed upon the table. Then he 
sat down before it, and Simon noticed 
that his hands were heavily jewelled. 
Falling a glass with wine, he paused 
with it half-way to his lips. ‘‘Those 
friends ef mine may eall for me. If 
they do I am not here, you understand? 
One does not always want to see one’s 
friends.’’ 

‘*But yes, m’sieu,’’ responded Simon, 
The stranger smiled. ‘‘You do not al- 
ways want to see your friends, eh?’’ 

«* Always,’’ replied Simon truthfully. 
“‘T give them a good weleome.’’ 

Again the stranger smiled, ‘‘And T 
shall weleome them.’’ And whether by 
accident or not, his hand eame in con- 
tact with the rapier hanging by his side, 
so that it clanked in its seabbard., 

As soon as he had finished he rose, 
‘*¥on have a private room? I should 
like to retire there, as IT have some busi- 
ness to attend to, And you will kindly 
have these things removed as quickly as 
possible,’’ : 

Simon looked at him. There was a 
note of command in his voice. 4 

**¥Yes, m’sieu,’’ he said, and led the 
way into a smaller room, separated from 
the comptoir by a heavy tapestry cur- 
tain, : 

M’sieu sat down in a chair before 
the fire and kicked the logs into a blaze. 
**You can tell me when my friends ar- 
rive, but they are not to know I am 
here.’’ A. 

Simon bowed, Vague suspicions as to 
the identity of his visitor began to fill 
him; and, returning to the comptoir, he 
stood in the middle of the room serateh- 
ing his bald head in perplexity, Then 
slowly tying to reason it all out the 
while, he began to clear away the empty 
dishes, 

Beiore he had finished, a voice from 
within called to him, ‘‘Simon!’’ 

‘*Yes, m’sieu,’’ he replied. 

Drawing aside the curtain, he saw 
M’sieu Fou standing in the middle of 
the room, He had divested himself of 
his coat, and round his waist was tied 
a large white linen apron such as Simon 
himself wore, 

**T have taken the liberty of inspect- 
ing your wardrobe and borrowing a few 
articles, On second thoughts [ will 
serve my friends myself just to practise 
a little joke upon taem,.’’ He laid his 
hand on Simon’s shoulder, ‘‘A little 
joke, you understand,’? 

He surveyed himself in the mirror 
above the fireplace, ‘‘My face will be- 
tray me unless | ean alter it,’’ He turn- 
ed to Simon with a laugh. ‘‘ You have 
no rouget’’ 


light-blue eyes |; 


ef, misiout 


The old innkeeper spoke as one in w}|M 


dream, Astonishment was ving place 
to es misgivings. He felf himself 
jo be taking part in a plot, the depth 
and purport of which he was in ignor: 
nee, 

‘*No, there is too natural a color 
upon your cheeks for you to need to 
create one.’’ J 

‘*M’sieu Pou looked around the room 
and seized a red cloth from off a small 
table, lege | a corner between 
his lips, he dabbled it on his cheeks, 
then stood surveying the effect, 

‘Yes,’ he murmured, ‘a little black 
beneath the eyes, und IT do not think 
ay will recognize me,’’ 

e bent down and pieked up a piece 
of burnt wood from the grate, and shad- 
ed his eyes with it. , 

“*You have no idea how useful ama- 
teur theatrieals are,’ Simon,’’ he said 
during the operation. 

Then he threw if away, and, turning 
around. faced the old innkeeper. 

“Mon Dieu!’’ said Simon, 


Tt was M’sieu Fou, but M’sieu Fou 
disfigured. The regal aspect of his face 
Awad lo4t; he looked a country youth, one 
of many score that might have been 
found within a mile é6f Vienne. 


‘And now Simon,’’ he said, ‘‘I am 
ready for my friends.’’ 


He sat down again in the chair, and 
Simon noticed that beneath his apron 
the sword was still buckled, 

“*You know they will come, sire?’’ he 
said. ; 

M’sieu Fou looked at him quickly, He 
seemed about to speak, sesitated a mo- 
ment, then: 

‘*Yes, Simon, 
come,’’ he said, F 

Lighting a cigarette, he crossed his 
legs and gaily hummed a light tune, a 
love-song of Provence, centuries old, 
from the days of the troubadors and 
King Rene. ‘*I hope they will not keep 
me long,’’ he said onee, stifling a yawn, 
**T am tired.’’ 

“‘T ean tell them to wait your plea- 
sure in the morning, m/’sieu,’’ 

M’sien Fou regarded tht innkeeper 
sharply. 

‘“‘You ean tell them nothing of the 
sort,’’ he quickly responded, ‘‘ You 
will not even see them till I bid you.’’ 

And he eontinued humming. 

Suddenly he stopped. His sharp ears 
had-heard something unnoticed by his 
companion, the sound of footsteps on the 
cobble-yard, 

The door leading into the comptoir 
opened, and the foctsteps sounded upon 
the wooden floor, 

M’sieu Fou rose and threw his cigar- 
ette away. 

“My friends have come,’’ he said in 
a whisper, a whisper laden with sup- 
pressed excitement, Then he drew aside 
the curtain, 

‘*M’sieu, m’sieu, what folly is this?’’ 
said the old innkeeper when it had 
tallen back into its place behind him, 

When M’sieu Fou entered the comp- 
toir the two men were standing before 
the fireplace, their backs turned to him, 
For a second he surveyed them, and a 
smile lif up his features, a smile of tri- 
umph. 

‘«Messieurs,’’ he said; and they turn- 
ed sharply round, 

Again the elder man spoke; he was 
on most o¢casions the spokesman. 

‘Some wine,’’ he said shortly, ‘‘And 
where is the man who keeps this inn?’’ 

‘‘M’sieu Simon? He has gone to 
bed.’’ 

‘*Ah, we may have occasion to call 
him up again.’’ 

M’sieu Fou made a low bow, and in it 
there was a sarcasm which escaped the 
men’s notice, ; 

‘‘Perhaps I ean be of service to you. 
I will go and get your wine.’’ 

He retreated into the inner room. 

, ‘*The comedy is just commencing,’’ 
he said with a gay smile to Simon, who 
stood trembling behind the curtain. 
‘“<Two glasses of wine for my friends.’’ 

He returned with them to the eomp- 
toir, and laid them down upon a small 
table before him, 

‘You have been here before to-night, 
messieurs?’ he said, 

The two men looked at him, Etienne 
nonchalantly, the elder one keenly, his 
eyes scrutinizing him beneath their 
shaggy brows, 

‘You were inquiring for a friend of 
yours, a M’sieu Fou. He is here now, 
but he does not know that name.’’ 

The men leapt to their feet. 

‘Where is he?’’ cried Etienne. 


The other laid a hand on his shoul- 
der, 

‘<Gently, mon ami,’’ he said, ‘‘If he 
does not answer to that name, how do 
you know he is the man we seek?’’ 

‘(Prom tne description you gave to 
M’sieu Simon, There is only one man 
in France to-day who could answer to 
that description,’’ 

‘(Where is he?’’ asked Etienne again, 
excitedly. 

“He is 
uu ’sieu Fou, 

‘*Ah,’’ said the elder soldier, ‘‘then 
your rooms are all occupied, and we in- 
tended staying here to-night.’’ He 
turned to Etienne, ‘‘Mon ami, we shall 
have to brave the rain again and go to 
Vienne,’’ 

‘*You have no need to do that,’’ said 
M’sieu Fou; ‘‘there are rooms here to 
spare, I can give you one exactly op- 
posite your friend, so that, jf you wish 
to, you ean speak to him—during the 
night,’? 

The elder man looked at him quickly 
and frowned, 

‘We should wish to disturb no man’s 
rest,’’ he replied, 

‘*No, m’sien?’’ said M’siew Fou, and 
there was a tentativeness in his tones. 
‘*T will uave the room got ready for 
you.’? 

He retired behind the curtain. 

“'Simon,’’ he said, ‘‘my two friends 
will stay the night; so we must pre- 
pare a room for them,’’ 

“*T will, m’sieu.’’ 

‘*Pardon me, we will.’?’ 

The innkeeper looked at M’sieu Fou, 
then without further comment gave a 
barely perceptible shrug of the shoul- 
ders Li led the way to the floor above, 

The stairs opened on to a largeyland- 
ing. At the far end was a heavily cur- 
tained window, through which the moon 
shone, The dull, ceaseless patter of the 
rain upon the glass sounded dreary in 
the silence, and M’sieu Fou shivered. 

‘You have not had many Visitors 
here lately, Simon?’’ 

‘*No, m’sieu; the weather has been 
so bad,’ 

M’sien Fou nodded, then, stepping to 
one side, opencd one ot the doors and 
peered inside, The candle which Simon 
eorried cast long shadows across the 
room, 


I know they will 


upstairs, asleep,’’ replied 


night behind that curtain.’? 


A second, and he heard him speak. 

**Messieurs,’* he said, ‘* to your 
master, and tell him that is the mes 
sage of tne man who in a few months 
will sit upon the throne of Mranee,’’ 

For a second the two soldiers, whose 
right arms were rendered ngeless, stood 
and faced him, 

‘*T have the advantage,’’ said M’sieu 
Fou, ‘‘and to mén who would have mur- 


disorder—she 
Spontaneous. 


Above the zone of the bejuco the 
climbing becomes steeper and the.region 
of prevailing mist is entered. The for- 
est takes on a new kind of richness. 
Enermoury trees have given place to 
crooked specimene fairly hidden under 
their load of ‘parasitic and climbing 


je Unstudied, inspired, 


‘*M ‘sieu——’’ began the 
when M’siew Fou stopped him, 

“Tl was only jesting. They are sol- 
diers, and often lie like dogs.'’ 

Simon looked at him, his rubfeund 
face expressive of his uncertainty us to 
the gist of the remark. 


M slew Foil sort dered me while I-alevt | s | plants. Delicate hanging moss, flecked 
“Yes,”? iw niet 66 ie ig ean Tuy «hve TA: tone, 1 show no mer always with diamond — water-drops, 
diers, and often lie like dogs.’ 1] Phew ‘they: passed down ‘the ‘stairs drapes the trunks and limbs, 


Then ne crossed the corridor and ap- 
ened a door which faced the one leading 
into the room they had just left. 


‘And I’m supposed t rf 
here to-night,’? Eee wre ae mS 


‘*Supposed to, m’sieu,’? 


Simon spoke and moved as one Ma 
dream, 


“Yes, supposed to, 


through the comptoir into the moon- 
light. 

At the door Colonel D’Angeron paus 
ed. A devoted Bonapartist, he possess 
ed no reverence for the men who had 
satvupon the torone Of Franee for gene 
rations, 

‘*Louis Bourbon,’’ he said, ‘“we are 
maimed for life; but there are thou- 
sands more, men who would rather see 
our beloved country a mass of ruins|fern, each hignly prized for transplant 
than see abotner of your cursed family |ing to Manila gardens. 
upon the throne!’’ “a : 

Then they passed into the night. For 


Every tree crotch is a bed of orchids, 
and every litnh is completely festooned 
with large and small leaved clinging 
|vines, climbing palms, and the convolvu 
lus. Here are to be found fine speci 
mens of the bird’s-nest fern, which 
| perches in a tree and derives its sub 
j;sistence from the decay of dead leaves 
that accidentally drop within the en 
closure,/and the gigantic shapely tree 


T shall spend the 


The innkeeper followed the direction 
of M’sieu Fou'’s gaze, and shook’ his 
head mournfully, 


“I do not understand,’ he said. Even at tue very summit the tropieal 


“No,’? responded M’siéu Fou cheer.|# f€W moments*M ’siew Fou stood watch: eee ain peer gil to gueh an extent 
fully, ‘not yet; but you will in. good |i" them, pondering over in his mind}, de Tie? aaa a te Sending pager 
time.’’ He entered the room, and bent |tewords Colonel D’Angeron had spok pare is rarely to bp Had unless ‘one 
over the bed. ‘You might bring that |@@ Then, with a little sigh, he enter f imbs to the very top of the highest 
candle a little nearer, please, Simon,’’|&4, the comptoir. thine hasdee PRAT aa te rakes 


There the old innkeeper was awaiting | Ng 
him. | 

**Sire,’’? he shid, ‘‘they called you 
Louis Bourbon!’’ ‘ ; | 

f¢¥oa,?? answered M’sieu Fou, ‘‘T am| One aceustomed to living in the torrid 
Louis, the last of the Bourbons. Per-| plains at sea-level will pretty surely shi 
haps one day I shall sit upon the throne| ver in these. damp mists a few thousand 
of my fathers, and perhaps not, for|feet higher up. Ridges are easily fol 
France is a strange country.’’ lowed in ascending, and are almost im 

He laid five gold coins upon the table,| possible to follow in descending unless 
ecins whieh bore the head of the man|the greatest care is taken 
who reigned in'his stead and sat where|the blazed trail made in 


he said, Thank you.’? 

He manipulated the pillow and_ bol- 
ster, and with the aid of a large curtain 
he discovered in a corner made it re- 
semble the figure of a man. 

“That is supposed to be me,’’ he 
said when he had finished, ‘IT possess 
the objectionable habit of sleeping with 
my head beneath the bedelothes,’’ 

Then he went out into the corridor 
again, followed by Simon, 

“‘And if you spend the night behind 


may 


wait hours for the sendding 
londs 


to break away and reveal the 
}ethereal blue distance of mountain, lake 
and ocean, 


to keep to 


coming ap. 

that eurtain,’’ he said, ‘‘what do I he should have gat. | Many have been binintenttonaliy. be 
do?’? ‘*This “will recompense you for the|uighted through lack of precaution,, for 
‘You ean go to sleep as usual, and trouble I have given you,’’ he said, jin the ecstasy of reaching the summit 
forget all about it.’? _‘*But, sire, you will not leave to-|one is apt to tarry in beautiful sur 
“*M’sieu, 1 cannot go to sleep; I can- night?’’ roundings until he finds himself per 
not forget. ’? : “‘To-night I must go down to the|sistently diverging from the ridge he 
The look of despair on his face was valley, where I have friends who await | has been travelling, Soon he is just 


me—better friends than those who have 


comical, and M’sieu Fou laughed, ; 
just left. And to-morrow I 


“Then you must stop in your room, 
ar 7 choose to play a practical joke on 
my friends it is no business of yours, 


atark,?? he said a second later; ‘‘they 
are calling me!’? : 


| 4s persistently dropping into an eyer 
; for|sharpening gully,. Apprehension begins 
Paris. Bon soir, : i to rise, and with redoubled energy: he 

Bon soir, sire!’’ said the old man.|scrambles up the nearest ridge only. to 
Dazedly he walked to the door, and| find it is the wrong one, with no signs 
watched the last of the Bourbons climb] of his lost trail. In a frenzy he pushes 


leave 


From the room beneath came the|40W" the slopes whieh led into the val-|on and on, jumping down from big, 
sound of voices, ley, watcned him until the gloom swal-|fern-bedecked rocks, scrambling under 
M’sien Fon hurried downstairs. lowed him up and hid him from view.|and over fallen trees, rushing some 


: A . ; 
‘ Messicurs??? he said apologetically. 
W here have you been?’’ said Eti- 
enne, ‘*We have been calling you for 
the last five minutes.’’ 
‘“‘T am sorry, m’sieu. I have been 


Then ne picked up the gold pieces which | thickets, eutting through some and mal 
M’sieu Fou had left upon the table each | ing detours around others, dripping with 
in turn; looked at the head upon it, and| perspiration “and 


0 lat stumbling through 
read the inseription, 


i ; pools cf water, until he suddealy stops, 
6 ¢ I wonder, * he said, ‘‘if he will ever | breathless—to think it over. The forest 
getting your room prepared for you.’’ be King of France. He would make a| grown darker and the silence of 
“Ah! and now you ean take us up good Ring. |the great. trees is ominously depressing 
to it?’’ he asked. |—it is their sinister invitation to spend 
M’sieu Fou bowed, and led the way the night. 
up the stairs. On the landing he flung 
open the door, and stood holding a can- 
dle high above his head, lighting them 
in, 
‘*And our friend’s room, you say, 1s 


has 


EXPLORING THE PHILIPPINE FOR- | 
ESTS 

4 MITE woodland wanderer in the Phil- 

ippine jungles must turn to the 

mountains to find the 


However, whether lost or in camp, he 
must cbhserve that much of the charac 
teristic fascination of these 


deep 
jungles is lost at night; least, so far 


+ 
“at 


the one oppositet’’ forest, : anon eiegia re Sy oe re aight ahi Respect 
Msien Fou pointed to the’ door. zoren a BALD aes Spine bea ; bolo, 1 Oot A abl Pert scas or 
“é ae tarps :. § § are y blaze ¢ rdil he ean | Mab ¢ ay § se-and sunset in ope 
But yes, messieurs, Bon nuit!’’ follow in the descent. Ai {country, and the night-long procession 
The elder man nodded curtly,. and Old clearings, pushing up into the | of the stars, there is): nothing but-the 
shutting the door, locked it, M’sieu Fou| forest like sepurated fingers on the low.|sudden dropping and rising of an+*im 
smiled softly, and looked at the closed] er mountain spurs, are choked with rank | penetrable void, so black one seems to 
door for a second, Alva 


Tnen he crept dewn 
the corridor and seereted himself be- 
hind the curtain. 

Below the frame of the window was 
a Sent ledge, on -wirich he seated him- 
se 

‘*°Tis not so bad!’’ he muttered. } 
have slept in worse places within the 
last six months, A king without a 
throne is like the proverbial beggar—he 
cannot be a chooser.’’ 

Then, lighting a cigarette, he looked 
out of the window, The rain had‘veas- 
ed, and the moon was at its full height, 
floodiny the slopes, The trees were 
bending to and fro in the gale that had 
arisen, and in the near distance the 
ruins of the old Roman theatre loomed 
dark amidst the foliage which — sur- 
rounded them, 

M’sieu Fou gazed at it for some mo 


cogon grass growing eight to twelve|teally feel it. This perhaps makes the 
feet high--as mean a, growth to pass {ear more sensitive, and every little 
through. as any briar patch or cane-| sound works upon the imagination, The 
brake—which affords no shelter what | croak of a lizard may be read into the 
ever from the sun, However, there ig} Dark: of some wild quadruped- staking 
compensation in its gorgeous white} his thirst at a pool perhaps not. fifty 
bloom, for, like the poppy, the eogon is feet away, while the hundred insect 
a show-pieece of nature. Most striking | 20ises may mean anything from the hiss 
amongst the trees of the forest is. a|oOf a snake to the chatter of monkeys. 
representative of the fig family, loeally | Strange phosphorescent lights punctuate 
known as the balete, possessing most |the darkness, but illuminate nothing— 
remarkable habits. These trees often | fireflies and glowworms leave shining 
start their existence high up in other] tracks. Most spectacular is the effect 
trees—not as parasites, but deriving of the fireflies when they congregate in 
nourishment from humus and decayed | great numbers. It is like an illuminated 
growths collected on the limbs and -in| Christmas tree, and the flashing of the 
the crotches of the older trees, sending lights produces an illusion as if they 
long, winding tendrils down to the|Wwere moving rapidly in all directions. 
ground, where they take root and grow|So thickly covered with the ‘‘lightning 
with such. vigor that the bugs’’ are these trees that a faint glow 


supvoiting 


tri is rapidly enveloped in a coales-|of greenish light seems to surround 
ments; then he drew out his watch. cing mass of stems, while its own|them. 
A quarter past twelve, he said. branches are overtopped by those of the | 
He rose and took off the white apron, " Of the nocturnal forest noises, the 


usurper, which kills it as mues by steal 
ing its sunshine above as by appropri. 
ating the soil at the base. — 

While the younger cf these trees are 
most grotesque in shape, still many of 
thé older ones have tueir various com- 
ponents united into a single majestic 
trunk with nicely curved web-like but- 
tresses radiating far afield at the base, 
and with thick eurving limbs reaching 
far out overhead, loaded with vines and 
parasites, making a veritable hanging 
garden over the tops of the lesser trees, 
bome of these balete trees have hollow 
interiors, where the trunk of a vietim 
ized tree has rotted out, and others are 


and, moistening a corner with his lips, 
he rubbed the color from off his cheeks 
and the black from beneath his eyes. 
Then he lighted another cigarette. 

He heard the half-hour chime out from 
the bells ot the cathedral of St. Maur- 
ice in the valley, and almost following 
it another sound which caused him to 
leap lightly to his feet and peer round 
a corner of the curtain. 

From the door of the room in which 
the soldiers were supposed to be sleep- 
ing a ray of light shone, and a second 
later he saw the two men walk softly 
across the corridor and open the door 


soughing of the wind in the canopy over 
head is a dread one, for it is the pre 
cursor of rain. At such times a distant 
rushing sound: rises to @ roar as it ap 
proaches, and down’ comes the rain with 
a noise as if forty thousand devils were 
daneing on an iron roof. Then, with 
the passage of the tempest, pandemon 
ium gives place again to the drowsy 
voices of the night, the occasional drip 
ping from huge leaves, and the inees 
sant whistling of the insects” A shaft 
of moonlight slips down through a well 
of darkest umbrage into a steaming glen 
of voluptuous tree-ferns, where evanes 


facing theirs, 1 hiss eet 4 q ’ cent forms bewitch the mind as in a 
Emerging from behind the curtain, he |-'*° 48 tripods with their trunks far| fairy-land. 

drew his sword, and stepping silently abe below and meeting in one stem 

down the corridor, stood in the open ns Pere ge the een , bse 

doorway. Etienne was holding a candle,|) | ANOS With “eaves oF enormous size) Se se" a A fe] 

while the elder man, bending over the|“7° Seen in these glades where shafts Ine can quite see the point of trim 

bed was driving his sword through the of :sunught’ sometimes penetrate, for|ming costumes with rubber; but what 

figure hafiedth' the elects such leaves being easily destroyed by|are the women whose husbands made 


wind require the protection of the for- 
est and at the same time must have the 
light. A variety of the pulpy elephant 
ear, plant acquires leaves averaging 
seven by five feet exclusive of the stem, 
and the banana plant has leaves as long, 
though only half as broad, 

Much more plentiful are the rattan 
or bejuco thickets. These form the 
«most serious barriers to elimbing 
through the woods, for the big, fern-like 
tufts are covered with what might be 
called ‘‘retraction’’ or ‘‘detention’’ 
thorns, whie. slope backward on the 
stem like the barb of a fish-hook, These 


the money in oil going to. do? 
2 & 


FOUND QUICK GURE 
AFTER EIGHT YEARS 


DODD'S KIDNEY PILLS TRIUMPH 
WHERE BELIS AND PLAS- 
TERS FAIL 


‘*‘That should have finished him, mon 
ami,’’ said the soldier; ‘‘but I will 
see,’? 

He was about to pull aside the sheets, 
when M’sieu Fou stepped into the 
room, ° 

‘*VYes, messieurs,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
should have killed him, But it has 
not,’’ 

At the sound of his voiee the two 
men turned sharply round, 

‘*Mon Dieu!’’ they exclaimed, as if 
with one voice. Before them stood 
Louis, the last of the Bourbons. 

Etienne was the first to recover from 


Moses Sherwood, a long sufferer from 


, ; Be formidable spray-shaped tutts grow to| Backache, found permanent relief in 
ni gnioment eng te, Mod "Mah "of tio aaa fo| te oe th cat, Gama 
Maioan ‘Foo: but the latter was too | ®Pringing from a long, smooth stem ney Remedy, Dodd's Kidney Pills 


that sometimes trails the ground and 
sometimes ascends high into the trees. 
The stems are known to reach lengtns 
of four and five hundred feet. An at- 
tempt to pass these bejuco thickets un- 
armed ‘is futile, but with a well-swung 
keen-edged bolo the long, coarse fronds 
ean be quickly snipped to right and 
left. A variety of the bejueo has a 
stem hollow and. divided into eompart- 
ments by diaphragms at the joints, like 
the bamboo, Each compartment eon- 
tains about a mouthful of pure water, 
and bv sueeessively chopping off the 
stems just below the joints, the travel- 
ler may slake his thirst. 
seen on a dull day when sunlight sploteh- 
These are but a few examples of the 
multitude of plant varieties whose over 
burdened profusion impresses one, Per- 
haps the beauties of the forest are best 
es do not enter to confuse the eye in 
unrelated mottled high lights, for the 
diffused sky light from open glades 
here and there gives better distance 
and better form to the rounded masses 
of foliage. In this promiscuous’ jumble 
of luxurianee, nature is at her greatest. 
beauty and yet in her most abandoned 


quick for him, Te parried the blow, 
and gave it a sudden lunge. There is 
a certain musele in a man’s body the 
severing of which paralyses the right 
arm and eauses it to shrivel, and M’sieu 
Fou knew where that muscle was situ- 
ated, 

Etienne gave a seream of pain, and 
the sword fell from his hand on to the 
floor with a clatter, 

‘*You have maimed me for life!’’ he 
cried, 

Cruelty was ever a trait in the ehar- 
acter of the Burbons, especially cruelty 
in their moments of triumph. 

‘*And you too, Colonel D’Angeron!’?’ 
he cried with another lunge. 

M’sieu Fou stepped quickly into the 
corridor; and Simon, standing trembling 
at the door of his bedroom, saw “him 
point with his drawn sword, from the 
blade of which blood was still dripping, 
down the flight of -stairs, ue 


Shiloh’s Cure 


@ throat and luags cents 


Poodiac, King’s Co,, N.B.—(Special) 
—After suffering for eight years, while 
all the time the remedy, was right: at 
hand, Mr. Moses Sherwood, a_ well- 
known farmer living near here, tried 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills and is now as well 
as ever he was in his life, 

Mr. Sherwood’s experience is similar 
to that of thousands of other natives 
of New Brunswick. ‘‘ About eight years 
ago 4 hurt my back from lifting,’’ he 
states, ‘*f used liniments and plasters 
and wore a wide belt, but in two years 
my trouble had developed into kindey 
disease, 

‘*My back was so sore IT could not 
lift any weight, when reading a Dodd’s 
Almanae led me to try Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills. Before the first box was finished 
my backache was gone and I have 
never been troubled with it sinee.’?: 

Belts and plasters may give temper. 
ary relief in cases of Backache or 
Rheumatism, but the only way to etre 
them is to go to the*seat of the 
trouble. Cure’ the Kidneys and the 
Bachache or Rheumatism will | disap 
near. Dodd’s’ Kidney Pills never fail 
to eure the Kidneys.” “ om 
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As He Looked to His Wife 


The Builder of the Big Dam 


the Ligher things of life, never minds 
with whom he associates. In fact, he 
is perfectly happy here, A woman minds 
things so much. But, then, a woman 
should not marry a man so much older 
than herself, Jon’t you agree with 
me? It makes such a difference in their 
aims. Their ambitions cannot be the 
same, naturally, can they? I do not 
know why | am saying all this to you; 
4 suppose because you looked sympa 
thetie,’* 

I suppose 1 did. Her appealing look 
would have aroused sympathy in a gray 
en image. 


Wr where are you bound for 
this morning?’’ said my little 
man as I made my 
of the 


sandwich 
appearance under the arches 
bustling railway station, 
‘Providence permitting and the moun- 
tain train agreeable, L am going up to 
Bingham'‘s ranch, and expect to see 
your big dam before the day is out,’’ 
replied 


The street began at the mouth of the 
canyon and swaggered along, a curious 
mixture of Fifth Avenue elegance and 
} Camp recklessness, until it 
e wide plain—in fact, it prob 


toaring 


nded ‘felear oat to Kansas,’’} ‘My husbead is on this train some- 
e looked for its real boundaries} Where now,’ ske added; ‘* but I sup 
Western city acknowledges few | Pose he is so interested talking to some 
imitat s. An endless stream of peo- xo poe he does not even remember 
» parsed up and-down this long street along. 
a a : r of latet turning into this gor. aw 1 suppose,’’ I mentally com- 
Pous at station set ir 8 very con-| mented, 
x vervon " ‘a anaes ning of Pasi The canyon widened, The train, find 
ing. ing a ge be yy Prager gt 
; ying and pounding for a bit while the 
Every torm and shade of (CAV Tabeweee B sraineters, ’ sightocers and ‘‘ladies’’ 
here; tue rich and the poor met} rambled down, on the wrong side of 
together in a reality only binted atiine car of course, spreading out on the 
ere, for the great West was look hot gravel 
be the maker of them all. The Notwithstanding, cr perhaps because, 
w-skirted and hi vireah Plain} tT have been looking at those mighty 
: : stood side by, side wits rocks since ‘way back in the ‘seventies, 
‘ 4 from the mountains,| .. heart is always stirred at the sight 
7 at white shoes and of them. I am lifted out of myself. 
: : The ‘picturesqae cow'|'The leaping of my pulses at a sudden 
aptucusly 4 x prom revelation of their awesome grandeur 
. . once yout A 1ead-} amounts almost to a physical pain, TI 
af sir even pare . we = wrote {1 completely lost all remembrance 
Hy ta Rone baie: ot Sele of my lonely little neighbor until I was 
hes « y a. l recalled by her voice, a little queru 
rt y careeming as it drew up lously: ¢ 
af Sa rish, was but ‘little outdone!“ «i tore is my husband, at last’? 
; rie Pssst 2 dc A ag 2 modeél.! ¥ dooked around and saw approaching 
& was a pretty good wight, ‘ace ugh, us a tall, dignified man of about fifty 
: we ANC 2 “ae ri ike with clear-ent features and commanding 
Pitas Sohbet ber and pew ii HnOtnCK! Geure, dressed in perfectly fitting grey 
2 reath o1 the intoxicating alr clothes and wearing a light felt hat, 
The sandwich man, wh J had been My| worn as only a man whose heart and 
. osopher, and friend, WAS A/iome is west of the Missouri River 
} rofessional, and he offered] ;:nows how to wear it. I recognized 
B s with the same dignified con-/him at once: it was Carlton, chief en 
t s he did his comments on the} gineer of the big dam and the hero of 
passing iow. That youth over there,| the eanyon. 
he told me, was an admiral’s son. ‘‘And} ‘Phe waiting stage filled rapidly, the 
he sn’t take much vround. here on whips cracked, and with a jump and a 
sccount of being 30 ‘stuck up’ without gallop the mules whirled away to the 
much brains to back it.’’ The next ON€/big dam, Those of us bound for Bing 
was the Chinese Minister’s son—‘‘fine|hain’s started on foot. As I turned, my 
feller c of the favorites at the] avag took in tae handsome, erect figure 
‘varsity and a ‘‘corker on the track] -¢ the man on the box seat with hie 
tear ‘That man coming round the] foolisa little wife beside him 


I hardly 
knew which to pity more: the unappre 
ciated man or the woman who was un 
able to appreciate him. I realized, how 
ever, when it was that people thought 
James Carlton had made his one big 
mistake, 


eorner now is Jim Carlton, chief engin 
eer of the big dam up the canyon. He 
is about the biggest man in this country, 
since put in that bit cf masonry, 
They say it is the greatest of its kind 
in the world. Big bugs eame from all 
over and said it couldn't be done; but, 


you bet, Jim Carlton knew where he 

Was vod he did it, When Jim Carl-| NBW YORK'S GREAT NEW OATHE- 
ton says a thing goes, it goes some, He DEAu 

never made but one mistake, and that FTER some eighteen years of prac- 


was when he got 

My friend was bustled away; evident 
ly someone was hungry, I didn’t mind, 
for I was busy watching the loading of 
the narrow guage train and wondering 
b he people in the mountains could 
possibly eat 90 many bananas. 

Without hardly knowing how, I was 
hustled into the toy train along witu tne 
rest, and the little toy engine was puff- 
ing a snorting as it pulled us up into 


tically continuous work of con- 

struction, the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine is so far advanced to- 
ward completion that it will shortly be 
used as achurch, That is to say, there 
is a choir, structurally complete and fit 
ted with stalls, organ, altar, and rpre 
dos, and crossing which, being ssi. 
ed and under roof, will afford seating 
space for a large congregation. There 
are also two chapels. 


the car The train was crowded All of the above, considerable though 
with tue g al, jolly crowd. bound for it doubtless be, is but a comparatively 
the ‘‘hills’’: Bastern capitalists, pro-|small part of the entire projected build- 
moters’’ from Denver, miners dressed|ing. There remain to be done yet the 
like clergymen and clergymen dressed | nave with its western porch and towers; 


both of the transepts; the four flanking 
towers which will oceur in the angles | 
formed by the transepts and the nave 


and 
with taat enthusiasm that 
makes one feel that lie is worth living. 


like miners talking of ‘‘prospects’’ 


There were women, too, returning to}]and choir, under which will be entrances 
their mountain homes loaded with bar-| with porches; other chapels and depend- 
ains from Denver. Ridiculously over-|eucies; and last, but not least, the great 
pe ssed with hata covered with white}central tower. The present enclosing 
ph s, far more suitable for an after-} walls of the crossing are only a tem- 


noon tea than that smoky little tr 


porary device, as also is the low dome 


but they gave their wearers satisfac-}which roofs it. Whenever the great 
t d that is the utmost that any|tower is built, this dome will be re- 
hat « j The ‘‘kids’’ were grumb-|moved, and, opening thus, made into a 
ling they could beat the train, no-| vast lantern with its vault far higher 
t not making any effort to do so.|up than the present ‘dome. 
Tt ere tourist ladies, oh-ing and Let us look at the condition of the 
al ery fearful lest some rock or|choir, that part of the building most 
iew ld eseape them, nearly completed. The pictures show 
Cr led into the diminutive seat be-| what has been done, but it may not be 
airs vas a pudgy female, who, pre-|immediately apparent how much is un- 
i er burial in these remote re-| finished. It is to be hoped that when 
gions—-ter her husband’s sake—had|the building is opened those who eome 
a illiant ornament, in the most| within it will be sufficiently impressed 
" ireles of Oppeka, Kansas. She| by what is there to want more, But it 
expl | this—and much more—during| must be realized that the eye of faith, 
the ings of our six-mile eanyon|which is not a universal human attri 


ride bute, will be under requisition. 


I ¢ ht occasional glimpses of the; Only a small part of the carving is 
walls rranite rock on one side, and| done: ropgh, ugly blocks of stone appear 
the ng rushing mountain creek on|over the arches above the great apsidal 
the ; the fragrant odor of the riot | columns, and also between the arches 
of blossoms filled me with longings to|that support the organ galleries, The 
see t wonderful display of wild cher-|mouldings of these arches are left in 
ry, hawthorn, and blackberry that over-| the rough, as are many of the capitals, 
r erywhere; but after a few vain|The carving of all these parts is just 
eiforts, T saw it was no use, and resign-|48 much a caleulated part of the har- 
ed u ly with patience to her auto-]mony of the design as any other of its 
b hical outpourings, elements, These elements include im 

‘Ss on're going to Bingham’s?’’| portant fields of color treatment in me 
hbor said, ‘It is a most fas-|saic, the panel in the reredos just over 


pot, but it is fearfully lonely 
no society, no opportun 

really no companions for me. 
it « terrible to bury one’s self so! 
ry? Oh, yea; the scenery is 


the altar, the little round arches over 
the great columns, their spandrels; the 
whole of the semi-dome of the apse, the 
spandrels above the organ gallery arch- 
es, toe large arehes above these, and 


nan 


gran it one cannot talk to scenery,’’|the ribs o. the choir vault, The whole 
Ror oment T almost wished I was|scheme is #o planned that a gradation 
‘seenery,’’ but she seemed so genuinely|of color treatment will lead to the 
listressed that [T tried to look sympa-| mosaic picture of the semi-dome which 
thet | she continued: should be the culminating point of splen- 
‘*L know I should not complain, for|dor in the decoration of the choir, 
t is my duty to go there if my husband It is only by the use of mosaic that 
wishes poor man! You see, he is|we can be sure of attaining the solid 
aot fitted for any other life. His work|ity of texture, the sober depth and rich- 


1ess of gold and color that befit such 
large surfaces, and that will hold their 
own with the translucent hues of stain- 
ed glass. And it must be done as the 
old work was done, by the intimate col- 
laboration of the artist and the erafts- 
man, not in the stupid mechanical fash- 
ion of pretty much all modern mosaic, 
which is merely the output of a trade, 
We must have mosaic as sumptuous and 
mysterious as those of Ravenna or Mon- 
reale, and if we go about it in the 
right way and take the necessary pains, 
they may be had. Now, tastes may 
vary as to color decoration, but this 
choir is so designed that it needs it as 
much as & column needs a capital and 
base, and unless it gets it, and gete the 
best there is to be had, it will be a 
lame thing and a byword to those who 
know. 

The same is true of the windows. 
There is purposely too much light now, 


is up there, IT suppose; really, he could 
oct get work anywhere else, and he 
likes it, It is different with me; I have 
been brought up differently,’’ 

I could see that, and wondered what 
ehance had led her to marry so far be- 
geath her. I thought how brave she was 
in spite of her rather unheroiec figure, 
and how clever she must be to keep ber- 
self looking like anything at all. Prob- 
ably tae brute of a husband doesn’t 
earn enough to supply ber with the or- 
dinary vecessities, No wonder, when 
she got a chance to ‘*'90 below,’ she 
let her foney roam and bought that out- 
rageous hat, I would, too, if I had to 
ftve in one of those awful cabins and 
never see « bathroom, I wonder which 
mine he works in. She was saying: 

‘*T do sot mind the hardships, but I 
am so lonely, My husband is just as 
ge as he can but he is no compan- 

for mo; be no realization of 
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so that it may be reduced by stained 
iass, and when this ie done the very 
finest that modern times can produce 
will be none too good, It is safe to say 
that the central eastern window is as 
important a window as any in existence, 
that importance is not lessened by 
the subject assigned to it—‘'The Light 
of the World.’ It is a case that im- 
peratively demands a great work of art, 
and it is safe to say that we may just 
as well abandon all hope of having that, 
unless we can give over the idea that 
such things are to be procured by coin- 
petitive bidding among a lot of commer. 
cial glass manufacturers, as though the 
object.in view were the purchase of lin- 
oleum, For here we come into the re- 
gion of an allied but separate art, in 
which the drawing and specification and 
the oversight of the architect are not 
sufficient, as they may be with such 
work, for instance, as the wood-carving. 
In short, the whole undertaking of the 
cathedral is one or very grave artistic 
responsibility, which does not and can- 
not very well rest upon the architeet 
alone, 

It will be seen, then, that however 
great the progress made, mueb still re- 
mains to be accomplished to give a full 
realization of even that which stands 
today about ready for occupancy, How 
long it will take to complete the entire 
eathearal is purely a matter of conjee- 
ture. ln discussing this question it is 
commonly remarked that all the great 
cathedrals took centuries to build, but 
in any strict sense this is not the case, 
The great cathedrals of France were 
built within the period 1180-1240—sixty 
years—one of the most marvellous ex. 
hibiticns of building energy the world 
has ever seen. True, they were not en 
tirely finished, and never will be; the 
work suffered all sorts of interruptions: 
war, famine, pestilence, fire; and some 
times parts of it fell, as the central 
tower of Bourges. So it happened that 
in successive periods of time different 
parts of the cathedrals were built, each 
in the national and local style of the 
period. 

But, notwithstanding all these acci 
dents and interruptions, it still remains 
substantially true that in those sixty 
years these splendid churches were built, 
and, in any event, the whole sum of the 
years spent upon them in active work 
is astonishingly small, especially in view 
of the mechanical resources of the Mid 
dle Ages, and the aye er coy ae ( rich 
nessa and complexity of the buildings. 
And surely, when we see Paris, or 
Amiens, Rheims, Chartres, Laon, Noy 
on, or Rouen, it is not an impression of 
unfinished work that we carry away 
with us Wito the record of the past to 
regard, it is bard to believe that our 
community, with all ite wealth and 
energy, its public spirit and generosity, 
will fail to give, and to give quickly, | 
for the realization of that which, even 
though they may not at first sight grasp 
its practical utility, is worth while as 


the concrete and lasting embodiment 
mouument here that would have few 
rivals, 


It would rather seem that the great 
question is going to be what to under 
take next: to the mind of the writer it 
should be the central tower, The cathe- 
dral is perfectly sure to get its nave 
and transepts, its.porches and vestibules, 


}and as many chapels as can well be hud- 


dled around it. The pinch is going to 
come at the building of the great tower, 
which seats nobody and will cost a great 
deal of money, If it is postponed until 
the end, it will share the fate of many 
other projected towers, and never be 
built. But if it could be built in our 
day, there would be a monument here 
that could have few rivals, 

Its only competitors in dimension 
must be the stee:-frame erections by 
which our industry expreases itself, and 
even they, huge as they are now and 
huger yet to be, can only rival in bulk 
this genet symbol of the Curistian faith, 
which starts more than 120 feet above 


sea-level at the ground, upon such a site 
as this. Rival it in dignity, in ideal, 
monumental quality, in t massive and 
enduring pature of ite eonstruction they 
cannot, however stupendous they may 
be. And so let us hope that, for the last 
ing glory of our city, thie work may be 
the next step undertaken, so that the 
visitor to our shores may, beyond any 
peradventure, know that we are a people 
capable of great things in the realm of 
the imagination as well as those that 


are material, 


80 PER CENT. OF 3,000 RUSSIANS 
EXECUTED WERE INNOCENT 


Professor Korolanko, the statistician, 
declares as the result of years of collect 
ing evidences from official sources in all 
parts of Russia, that 80 per cent. of the 
persons, men and women, condemned by 
eourt-martials since the beginning of the 
revolution, died innocent, 

The Russian court-martials banged 
three thousand men and women, and 
of these six hundred were not guilty of 
the political crimes charged against 
them. In this awful number the many 
thousands sent to Biberia or other pri- 
sons and colonies are not ineluded. 
Neither are included the victimes shot 
by the various ‘punishment expedi- 
tious’’ sent cut by military authorities 
during the revolution, 

And the court-martials are still in 
power, Daily they demand more vie- 
tims, To understand this it must be 
remembered that the Russian law does 
not recognize the death penalty. Buch 
ean only be imposed on extraordinary 
occasions, during a revolt and by the 
military revolts, 

Korolanko shows that as a rule sen- 
bunals of Russia do not deserve the 
name court, that there is no attempt to 
discriminate between guilty and guilt- 
less, and that a person sent before a 
court-martial, by that very act, becomes 
a candidate for deatn. There is no ap- 
peal except to the general in command, 
unless, indeed, influential friends bring 
the case to the attention of the Czar, 

In tue case of Sub-Lieutenant Piro- 
goff the Czar three times cashiered the 
sentence oi death imposed by so many 
court-martials, When the man was eon- 
demned the fourth time, his Majesty 
asked for all the evidence taken by the 
different courts, and without looking at 
it had it destroyed. He then made an 
order to strike the case off the calen- 
dar, and only by this illegal act was the 
tellow’s life saved. , 

Korolenko shows that as a rule sen- 
tences of death are carried out so soon 
after judgment is given that the friends 
of the condemned have no time to ap- 

al to the commanding general, even 

y telegraph. Quite recently the St. 
Petersburg governor-general ordered the 
suspension of a death sentence against 
tour, but was told that two of them 
had already been banged. 


The several newspapers that sowie 
the above information were confiscated 
and the editors thrown into jail. 


BEAUTY MODELS AND HOW THBY 
QUALLFY 
© ONVENTIONAL good looks, supple- 
mented by the reigning artifices 
of the season, and these in turn 
supplemented by good clothes, are the 
main requirements for a business beau- 
ty model, says Miriam Finn Seott in 
Success Magazine, What attects the 
average girl to earn ber own livelihood 
is #0 obvious as barely to need a state- 
ment: the better wages and the chance 
afforded by the work of wearing better 
clothes, 

But how does a ‘‘green’’ girl break 
into this profession? How are they 
cnosen by their employers? The story 
of a milliner’s model, now employed in 
a shop on .ifth Avenue, New York, will 
suggest the usual method, The begin- 
ning of the story is identical with that 
of almost all working er her parents 
were poor and she had to leave school 
at fourteen to help earn a living for 
the family. 

“T atarted as a cash girl in a de 
partment store, and was assigned to 
the millinery department, Even then 
I had a good figure for my age, and I 
always had lovely hair, even if I muet 
say it myself, which I wore in two 
braids down my back. One morning, 
just before the spring millinery season 
opened, the superintendent of the de 
partment ordered me to come into his 
office at noon, I did not know what 
was going to happen to me, I thought 
that I had done something wrong and 
that I was perhaps going to lose my 
job. Frightened and nervous, I enter- 
ed his office. There T found a number 
of girls trying on hats, and the super 
intendent looking them over carefully 
and saying: ‘You are too short.’ ‘No, 
you won't do; your hair is too thin.’ 
Without a word of explanation a hat 
was placed on my head and I was order- 
ed to take a certain pose. I felt the 
superintendent's sharp eyes go over me, 
and the next moment he snapped out: 
‘The rest of you can go.’ And then to 
me: ‘You’re all right-——just the type of 
girl I want. You've got the hair, the 
complexion, and the figure I am Iook- 
ing for—but you must put on more 
style, Understand? More style!’ ’’ 


MAMMOTH IVORY 


IBERIA furnishes a large quantity 
of ivory to the markets of the 
world, but the production of it be- 

longs to another age and to a species 
of animal that does not now exist. The 
ivory is eut from the tusks of masto- 
dons whose skeletons are found frozen 
in masses of ice or buried in the mud 
of Siberian rivers and swamps. The 
northern portion of the country abounds 
in extensive bogs, which are called ur- 
mane, In these are found the tusks 
of the mastodon, from which it is in- 
ferred that those animals lost their lives 
by venturing upon a surface that would 
not bear their weight. 

Even to wild animals these urmans 
are forbidden ground. The nimble rein- 
deer can sometimes cross them safely 
in the summertime, but most other large 
animals attempting to do so would be 
engulfed. 

In the Museum at Tobolsk are numer- 
ous specimens of mammoth, and through 
this region they are by no means rare. 
when an ice-pack breaks down a river 
bank, or the summer thaw penetrates 
more deeply than usual into the ground, 
some of these antediluvian monaters are 
very likely to be exposed, 

In many cases their remains are so 
fresh and well preserved, with their 
dark, shaggy hair and under-wool of 
reddish brown, their tufted ears and 
long, curved tusks, that all the abori- 
gines, and even some of the Russian 
settlers, persist in the belief that they 
are specimens of animals which _ still 
live, burrowing underground like mobes, 
and die the instant they are admitted 
to the light. 

The farther the traveller goes north- 
ward, it is said, the more abundant do 
these remains become, They are washed 
up with the tides upon the Aretie shore, 
end some extensive islands off the coast 
contein great quantities of fossil ivory 
and bones, 

Tusks which have been long or repeat- 
edly exposed to the air are brittle and 
unserviceable, but those whieh have re- 
mained buried in the iee retain the 
qualities of recent ivory and are a valu- 
able article of merchandise. There is 
a great martet of these mammoth tusks 
at Yakutsk, on the Lena, whence they 
fnd their way to the workshops of Euro- 
pean Ruseia and to the tvory-earvers of 
Canton, 


KINGS IN OLD CLOTHES 


HERE is a man in London whose 
specialty is to purchase showy cos- 
tumes and discarded military and 

official uniforms for disposal in the 
Orient and in Africa, 

It is said that even the retiring Lord 
Mayors of Londen have become, almost 
by official tradition, this man’s eustom- 
ers, and that the cocked hat, gold-laced 
coat and knee breeches that have form- 
ed an inspiring feature of the famous 
pageants, in the Lord Mayor's proces: 
sions, are as like as not the next year 
to delight the eyes of darkest Africa 
upon the proud person of some native, 

Some amusing comments huye beep 
made by the Londoner who engages in 
this unique trade with reterence to the 
eagerness with which the native in the 
interior of the Dark Continent takes 
over this discarded finery, He states 
that, at the bazaars where his goods 
are purchased, he has seen blacks sol- 
emnly walking around with waisteoats 
buttoned behind instead of before, and 
even men wearing women’s costumes. 
Enormously big fellows have been seen 
in clothes so small that one could not 
imagine how they got into them, nor 
how they could get out unless the stiteh- 
ing gave way. 

t is related that the Prince de Join- 
ville, when off the Gaboon coast, once 
received on his ship an official visit from 
two chiefs, father and son, who must 
have been customers of the Londoner 
mentioned, Eaeb owned, for seremon- 
ial occasions, a military uniform, 

That of the father was a Freneh , 
eral’s, while that of the son wae a hus- 
sar's, Its intrieate cut, vumerous but- 
tons, straps and buckles, together with 
the painfully small size of the uniform, 
proved too much for him. He sent the 
obeigg a dasqaiting message, implorin, 

elp, and a rel party of deligh’ 
midshipmen was sent to dross bim and 
bring bim aboard. 


boyed ord 
ehieviusness of youth. They so 


him out. 


a complete costume ever equals in comic 
effect some of the savages’ combinations 
of unrelated items, One venerable Af- 
rican chieftain reeeived his European 
guests 
shoulder-cape of pink flowered satin an 

spangles worn about his waist as an 
apron, while his white wool was mar- 
tially crowned with a military helmet, 


gotiations with an exploring party clad 
simply and impressively in a woman’s 
large Gainsboro hat, 
boots, and a necklace 
tin ornaments used to decora 
mas trees. 


ed at the suggestion of the late King, 
will innugurate a series of experiments 
of great significance, 
now practically ready for work, and to 
the researches in progress at the Cancer 
Research Department cf the Middlesex 
Hospital and at kindred 
the world is eagerly looking for further 
knowledge of this mysterious element. 
For in the elucidation of the powers of 
radium lies the answer to the vital ques- 
tion: 


have passed since Professor and Mme, 
Curie announced the discovery of ra- 
dium, 
curative 
were published. 
twelve years’ tests, justified that early 
reputation? 


has been tried range from the most ma- 
lignant 
Sueh widely diverse ailments as facial 
paralysis, neuralgia, rheumatism, hydro- 
phobia, indigestion and 
have been reported as cured by 
wonderful new mineral. 
ago reports of a cure of hydrophobia 
in rabbits presented to the Scientific 
Academy of Bologna by a well-known 
Italian professor evoked such enthusi- 
asm that it was freely conjectured that 
the Pasteur treatment of hydrophobia 
woulda 
ground by the new radium treatment. 


savant 
journals his discovery that certain of 


jects illuminated by radium rays. 


with the wonderful element he would 
be able to restore the sight to sufferers 
from certain varieties of blindness, 


most seriously 
circles; so much so that Professor Greeff 
—the principal of the Eye Hospital at 
the Berlin 
by the Prussian Minister of Education 
to go thoroughly into the Russian doe- 
tor 


cancers, both the carcinomata and sar 
comata, by the use of radium, were dur 


but with the mis- 
tighten. 
ed every fastening of the native ’s al- 
ready overtight attire that the poor fel- 
low was nearly bursting with combined 
ride and suffocation when he arrived. 
very one agreed that he could never 
be got out of his unwonted finery by 
any method less drastic than eutting 


They o| 


It is said that no manner of wenring 


with an = antiquated evenin 


Still another conducted important ne- 


a ee of cavalry 
of the glistening 
Christ- 


WHAT CAN RADIUM CURE? 


HE gift of a gramme of radium made 
by Sir Ernest Cassel to the new 
Radium Institute, which he found- 


To this institute, 


institutions, 


What can radium cure? 
Twelve years of eager experiment 


Almost at onee reports of the 
powers of the new mineral 
Has radium, after 


The diseased states in which radium 


internal cancers to baldness. 


diseases 
the 
A few years 


skin 


soon be pushed into the back- 


Seven years ago two distinguished 
professors at poe bag University 
published some startling results of the 


deadly effect the radium rays exert on 
disease bacteria of all kinda. 
first sprinkled live typhoid bacilli on 
a gelatine plate, they exposed the plate 
in a dark room to weak radium emana- 
tions for forty-eight hours, 
of this time it was found that the bacil 
li were either killed or their growth was 
completely stopped. Similar good re- 
sults were obtained with the germs of 
cholera and anthrax. These experiments, 
emphasizing the pronounced germiciedal 
effect of radium, were locked upon as 
opening up a new field of treatment for 
infectious diseases of the skin, 


Having 


At the end 


In 1903 a distinguished St. Petersburg 
announced in various medical 


the blind were able to distinguish ob- 


The professor expressed the strong 
hope that vy further experimentation 


These published reports were taken 
in German acientific 


University—was instructed 


8 experimente. 

The published reports (many of them 
in reputatule medical journals) of ap 
parently authentic cures of deep-seated 


ing tae early years of radium experi 
mentation too numerous to reeord. 

Of all these therapeutic uses claimed 
for radium, how many have stoi the 
test of time? 

Sir Frederick Treves, in a lecture at 
the London Hospital last year, summed 
up the situation in a way which should 
give food for thought to the general 
public, who are tuo apt to be led away 
in pursuit of vain hopes. 

‘*TIt has appeared to me,’’ he told 
the great concourse of medical men pre- 
sent, ‘that there is possibly a great fu- 
ture for radium in the domain of surgi- 
eal therapeutics. 1 say ‘possibly,’ be- 
cause one must exereise the very great 
est caution when speaking cf the poten- 
tialities of new remedies, One is tempt- 
ed to look too favorably upon them. 
They are things of great expectations, 
and sooner or later must be associated 
with disappointment.’’ 

To return to the innumerable cura 
tive uses of radium which were to revo- 
lutionize both medicine and surgery, 
few uave come up to their earlier ex- 
pectations, Rheumatism and neuralgia 
are still most intractable ailments, fa- 
cial paralysis still defies the physician's 
efforts, the Pasteur Institute has not 
outgrown its usefulness, while ordinary 
germicides are still in common use, not- 
withstanding’ the deadly effects which 
radium emanations are known to have 
on baeteria, The hope which was held 
out to the blind by the Russian experi- 
menter was withdrawn with eruel sud- 
denness waen the German eye specialist 
who investigated the ‘*cures’’ reported 
that blind persons cannot at present ex- 
peet the very slightest help from ra 
dium, 

The thousands of sufferers from true 
cancer both in Europe aud America who 
have let the time when an operation 
might have been successful drift by, 
while undergoing ‘‘ radium cures,’’ com- 
pose one of tae saddest chapters in the 
history of this wonderful element, 

Radium, as at present used, cannot 
cure cancer, 

It is a relief to turn from such fail- 
ures to the study of those morbid con- 
ditions in which radium has a full 

roven practical curative value. Broad- 
ly, its greatest successes have been in 
the treatment of benign superficial skin 
lesions. Disfigurin irthmarkes, com- 
posed chiefly of thin-walled blood vee- 
sels, old scars which have taken on an 
abnormal growth, ¢ertain forms of lv- 
pus (a very chronie and persistent form 
of tubercle of the skin), and certain 


would have been possible by an 


character, 
cult to find a reputable surgeon in Lon- 
don who would advise a eaucer patient 
while in an operatic state to postpone 
excision by the knife in the hope that 
radium emanations would brin 
manent relief, 
good authority, however, that cancerous 
growths not too deeply situated, though 
too far advaneed to admit of operation, 
have been reduced by radium treatments 
to an operatic state, where the knife 
could be used with some hope of sue- 
Coss, 
ot pain anu reduction of many of the 
most malignant diseases have resulted 
from radium applications. 


t of eczema have been 
radium in # shorter time and 
inconvenience and remen 


fF 


known means, 

In rodent uleer aleo surprising! rod 
results have been obtained, ame ich 
have defied all other troatment for 
months or years sometimes healing ra- 


pidly under radium exposures, 


As to the superficial skin cancers, the 


epitheliomata, authorities differ, some 
recording successes from radium treat 
ment and others only a disheartening 
series of failures. In respect to the true 
cancers, 


deep-seated, rapidly fatal 
rowths, the claims of even its most ar- 
ont supporters are of the most modest 
In fact, it would be diff. 


him ls 
It has been ¢ bined on 


In other instanees a diminution 


Even after twelve years no one can 


speak with authority of the final limi- 
tations of radium as a curative agent. 


We know that it is not a cure-all; 


that it will ever turn out to be the long- 
sought cure for cancer the men 
have conscientiousl, 
ties most strongly 


whe 
studied its proper- 
oubt. 

The undeniable eures which have been 
wrought with radium in superficial skis 


lesions will at any rate prevent it from 
a scrapped on the dust-heap of the 
total 

time to time have held the momentary 
attention of the medical profession, only 


y worthless ‘‘cures’’ which from 


to be discarded in the end. 
Radium is still an unsolved problem. 


THE GENIE OF THE WATERS 


HE Chinese assure us that no mae 
should ever rescue a drowning mam 
lest the Genie of the Waters, angry 


at seeing himself ravished of his prey, 


turn against the ravisher. This super 


stition, wh... serves to adorn cowardice 


with the flower of poetry and sentiment, 
did not restrain Daronde, one evening, 
when he saw a poor devil climb up on 
the parapet of a bridge and throw him- 
self into the Seine, Without hesitating 
a moment, he plunged in after the 
would-be suicide and brought him safe- 
ly to shore. Then leaving to others the 
task of resuscitating the half-drowned 
man, he stole away to escape the curi 
osity of idle spectators. He had been 
recognized, however, and his name ap- 
peared in the daily papers in connection 
with the event, He was just readin 
one when his servant announced a vi 
tor, aading: 


‘*Tt is the man monsieur saved from 
drowning yesterday.’’ 


‘*Show him in,’’ said Daronde resign 


Mar 

is intended eordiality was chilled at 
sight of the visitor, m half-starved, un- 
kempt outeast, 

‘*Monsieur,’’ began the man, ‘‘I sap- 
pose I ought to owe you everlasting 
gratitude, but don’t think I have come 
to thank you, I have come simply te 
ask you what you intend to do for me?”’ 

“*Do for yout’? eshoed Daronde, in 
astonishment, 

‘*Yos, monsieur; I owe my life te 
you, since you took it upon yourself 
to drag me back into the existence I 
wished to end for ever.’’ 

‘*Your point of view is certainly o« 
iginal,’’? remarked Daronde. ‘‘@o on.’' 

‘*‘T am a poor unfortunate,’’ contia 
ued the man, ‘‘ a prey to every calami 
ty. After desperate struggles against 
sickness and want, I saw but one way 
out of it all—death. It took a lon 
time to reach the point when I Pr | 
make the final plunge. It was done at 
last! The bonds of my miserable life 
were broken when I let consciousness. 
Then I was reseued! The breath of life 
came back to me, and with it the hor 
ror and dread of beginning the struggte 
again, Why did you happen that way, 
monsieur? You would not have gives 
me & sou to save me trom starvatios 
and yet you risked your life for me. 
You placed again on my shoulders the 
burden I wished to cast off for ever, 
I have said all this to justify my first 
question, I now ask it again. What 
are you going to do to help me support 
the existence you have foreed upos 
me,’ 

Somewhat disconeerted, Daronde re 
plied: 

‘(My friend, if some money——’’ 

‘*Almef No, monsieur,’’ said the 
man in refusal, ‘*Keep the money, 
which would not carry me far.’’ 

‘*A position#’’ proposed Daronde. 

The man shook his head. 

‘* Any position I could fill would bare 
ly keep me from starving.’’ 

Daronde was losing patience. 

‘*As matters stand, [ can think of 
but one thing to advise you to do. 
back to the place where I found you.’ 

Without emotion, the man replied: 

“*T expected that advice, and I be 
lieve that anyone in your place would 
have offered the same. You are willing 
for me to die, But the truth is, I ne 
longer have the courage to kill myself. 
I want to live; and to live, a man must 
eat, without counting the rest. I could 
beg, but that is a humiliating and un- 
reliable way of support. The only way 
for me to get a Reka with certainty 
is to steal, I thought of that long ago, 
for I know a lot of furnished houses 
in the suburbs that are closed for a 
part of the year. They could be enter. 
ed easily, but I had the weakness te 
prefer death to becoming a burglar, I 
am quite cured now, thanks to you, mon 
sieur,’’ 

This long tirade made Daronde feri 
ous, and he exclaimed hotly: 

‘*To the devil with you!’ 

A woek or 60 had passed, and De 
ronde had almost forgotton the incident, 
when one morning a telegram was hand- 
ed him. It summoned him to Surenne 
at once, at which place his only som 
owned a magnificent home. The villa 
had been emptied of ite furnishings by 
thieves from top to bottom, during the 
master’s absence, The worst part of it, 
however, was that the younger Naronde 
had returned unexpeetedly while the 
robbers were at work, and one of them 
coef bin dead, 

‘Was it the manf’’ asked one of 
Ustaners breathlessly, ™ 
‘It wae the man)’’ 
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AS THE FAVORITE 
ZAND COSTS FRO MORE THAN THE ORDINARY KINDS 


DAME FASHION’S 
DECREES 


A IT MOI 


NORAD 


BW gowns that have appeared at recent new plays are 

ye sent] Fuoy ‘QySiways sroqy ur (ngoouss Apuvurpsonsyxe 

skirt, and the loose-shouldered fit of corsage. The 
@recian tunic and the full-belted tunie are each weighted 
imto the desired close effect by handsome fringes. 

Striking is a recent one-sided effect of the corsage, One 
short sleeve, with the shoulder line in one with it, may be 
of heavy lace, while the other shoulder may be coyered with 
the graceful draping of the tunie. This example is prettier 
Yhan most, having this effect, for it gives the idea the tunie 
bas been dropped frem one shoulder of a‘lace undergarment, 
obherwise quite hidden, An overdress of square meshed, white 
felle bordered with a ten-inch wide band of white bead em- 


White Brocade Gowu with Gold Embroidery 


fervidery that weights it, is hung over a big, bright-flowered 
atk; the skirt of it is cireled three times at equal distances, 
with four-inch wide jet fringe. The corsage of the beaded 
wet is cut into a nearly belt-deep square, revealing an under 
sersage to match the skirt, This idea may be elaborated on 
aed made with various colors and materials, : 

The shoulder of an evening corsage cut in a wide, deep 
aquare of silver lace with raised silver embroidery, has one 
vaoulder and one side of it covered by a five-yard long scarf 
ef thinuest black tulle that is carried to the opposite hip and 
caught there by a large silver ornament, and silver fringe 
weights it at the bem. It is really beautiful on a tall figure, 

s the season advances new stotes and searfs are con- 
mantly appearing, Those made of black and eolored chenille 
are the latest fancy and extremely pretty they are. Ata 
smart charity sale last week a woman wore a long, wide stole 
ef black chenille grille work lined with iron grey satin It 
bad a wide border of seal fur, and trimmed with a narrow 
band of skunk fur set at the joining of the seal to the che- 
aille. A huge muff matehed the stole. | Stoles of chenille 
lattice work, edged with jet, and heavily fringed, are ar- 
reuged on the figure to simulate a short cape by being gath- 
ered under « handsome ornament in the middle of the back, 
er on one shoulder; in the latter case one end is flung over 
the shoulder. 

Quaint and pre Bog 
lide uimpe; beginning at the heig ( 
Netlen* ih the t esr it Sashes in a straight line to the top of 
the shoulder; the lengthened line of the guimpe on the shoul- 
der thus achieved is particularly becoming, rest 

There is at present a curious period of indecision—of ten- 
tative attempts in one direction and in another, interesting 
to those who follow the fashions. In coats, hats, and gowns 
this hesitating note is seen. 

Of great elegance is a long, 
mod with an immense velvet ¢ 
back stretehes into a long point, dragg 
ok tassel, 

In Paris, tailored costumes of wooll : 
sandsome, are no longer worn at afternoon functions, 


tty is the latest eut of corsage below a 
f ht in front of the little 


satin-faced cloth coat, trim- 
ollar that at one side of the 
ed longer by a heavy 


en stuff, no matter how 
Silks, 


the satin-faced wools and velvets, much trimmed or quite 
plain, according to taste, compose the correct gowning for 
day society functions, 

At the fashionable hour of the day for walking in the 
Boise—between eleven and half-past twelve—however, any 
number of smart cloth walking tailored costumes may be 
noted, Rough-surfaced materials are turned into extremely 
smart costumes, trimmed with the new silk braid; in widths 
varying from fourteen inches to thirty inches wide, it is set 
plainly across the front and back breadth, ending at the 
edge of a side panel or an inverted plait. 

Again, this braid is placed across the sides of the skirt 
only, with a line of buttons ornamenting the ends. This 
braid is expensive—appalling, in fact, to those of small 
purses—but clever people have adopted the, device of taking 
many rows of narrow braid and joining them by fancy 
stiches into the width desired, I confess that this makeshift 
is easily detected by the practised eye. 


Tailored costumes designed for southern journeys are made 
of smooth-faced cloths, in dull pale shades of color, fine 
checks, and a few nearly invisible plaids, Besides these, 
there are white serges, as of old, and smooth white cheviots 
striped in fine black lines, and barred with black into inch- 
wide squares. On nearly all gowns of these materials the 
trimmings are black, Much braid is employed in place of 


the fur bands and hems of the winter time; braid in the ex-} 


treme widths that first appeared in the autumn, and many 
buttons. 

Very smart is a Paul Poiret tailored costume of mixed grey 
and white wool, trimmed with black braid and gold buttons. 
The short skirt is hung with a wide box plait in the back, 
stitched flat from the belt line to the edge of the hip; below 
that it falls free. Across the bottom of the front three gradu 
ated rows of black braid are placed, with gold buttons at 
either end. A similar decoration is on the front of the half 
long coat, and on the sleeves, The back of the skirt and the 
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{AEB BEVIBW. HON ISLAND. 
Tha vee pet  CRNADK TODAY 


ALBERTA, 


A Sontney, of Inquiry 
Wilfiatn “Maxwell, in the London 
Daily Mail) . 

HAVE now visited Canada five times 

“Th tén yeiurs:  This“time T entered 

Capada from the west and came 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, I pass 
ed through vast areas of newly opened 
térritory-ani- through those parts that 
have attracted mauy farmers from the 
United States. Amazing changes have 
taken place in ten years in the west 
and middle west. of 

These changes in the aspect of the 
country. 4shall refer to very briefly, for 
it ig not, my intention to write emigra 
tion articles, or, as they say in the 
United States, to ‘‘boost’’ Canada. The 
Gpinions of the people and the terfden 
cies of policy as they affect the Domin 
ion and the future of. the Empire are 
my sole coneern,, L-have tried to get 
down these opinions and tendencies 
without fear or favor and without any 
spirit of partizanship. If I have found 
some difficulties in the way of imperial 
progress | am not in the least doubtful 
that they will be overcome. Canada will 
find the rigut solution in time, But 
there is need for patience. The Empire, 
as I was often told in Canada, is too 
youthful and vigorous to die of exposure 
in a night. ‘there is need for forbear 
ance, Canada has doubts and prejudices 
and interests that demand cautious 
treatment. There is need also for edu- 
eation, For, in Canada, as in this coun- 
try, there are still people who have to| 
be taught that Imperial i 
not a midsummer dream 
toward which events ¢ tending. 

To make a united Empire we must 
have, according to the general opinion, 
both a tariff unior id a war union. We 
are still remote the tariff union, 
but some progress has been made 
ward a war union, To the military de- 
fences for which the wWominion is re- 
spousible has been added lately the nu 
cleus of a ueet for the protection of her| 
coasts, Critics describe it as a separat- 
ist squadron, and denounce the Canadian 
Government for not baving made a dir- 
ect contribution in ships or money to 
the Imperia: navy. 

In time of peace, it is true, the Cana- 
dian navy remains under the absolute 
control of the Canadian Government. 
But the law provides that in emergen 
cies the Governor-General in Council 
may mobilize the naval forces of the 
Dominion and place them at the service 
of the Sovereign, on condition that Par 
liament is convened without delay. That 


{By 


Federation 
but a reality 


8 


om 


to 


| Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in framing this law, 


amis be ewer Hd not. takertiannda tery: 


OL 


it lo plau 2 
ench did, but in order fo e 
tfading posts and make money. The 


oly liberties we have are those we wo 


as the 


by force, and today England tries to }, 


dominate its colcnies as imperial Rome 
6hee did,’ \ 
‘*The English bavé never done any 
thing for the Brénch-Canadians; we owe 
them nothing, “Those who disemboWel; 
ed your fathers on thé Plains of Abra: 
liam ask you today to go and get kKiled 
for them.’’ 
‘*We are French-Oanadians, not Eng- 
lish, French-Canadians are not going 
to cringe to Englishmen), They will not 
go out to get their baeks broken for 
em,.’’ 
* Mr, armand Lavergne (also a Natidn- 
alist) to the women of Victoria¥ille: 
‘*T appeal to you, ladies—are we not 
right? It is from you that atrifices | 
will also be asked, It will be you who | 
will have tu send ‘your husbands, your | 
lovers or your sons to fight of foreign | 
seas. I appeal to you, ladies, for | feel 
if I may make the remark without sac 
tilege, that the sacrifice of Calvary 
would not have been so complete had 
there not been a woman to mingle her} 
tears with those shed by the Crucifie ae 
The effect of these appeals is shown 


|by an incident witnessed by Mr. Mar 
tin, Liberal M. P. for St. Mary’ At 
St. Albert a woman at whose house the 
Laurier canvassers had called h } 
terical when the navy was m 

|‘*Pas de marine!’’ she sereamed 

herself into a terrible fury, and after 
wards falling into a state of uncon 
sciousness, So grave was her condition }| 
that a doctor and a priest had to be hur 


riedly summoned, 

These are isdlated attacks, 
are taken a mass of 
newspaper articles, Nor do they repre- | 
sent the opinions of irresponsible poli- | 
ticians alone. Mr. Monk, M.P., is look 
ed upon as ove of the Conservative lead 
ers, yet he does not seruple to put his] 
name to such declarations as this: 

‘Tf, then, we are a nation, as people} 


no 


They 


from speeches 


and 


our rights, In 
have obtained 
could not get d 


short, the 
indirectly 
reetly.’’ 


Imperialists 
what they 


eculd have no further than this 
in his desire to separate Ireland from 
the Empire, 

Mr. 


gone 


lectWal acti 


latte dhneih anitigd ens ee eal 


Woak Liver So Undermined His Vitality | 
That He Almost Died ’ 


“(Rarly manhood vigor easily led a 
té View irregularities of my system ar) 
dueipaliie of alfecting my, strength. 1} 
am a parrister,’’ writes ‘a. well-known} 

, ‘fand there are times in our, 
ibe 
rat 


work so exciting and ex! 
Mg that any weakness reveals it / 
self in all St#Gmked awfulness. Pres 
sure, of work prompted” me to ignore 
somé of the distressing sympteme of im 
paired liver activity—soyr stomach, ful 
ness 2 ting and drilness ef intel 
It was not until ea 
ack o splessness following; 
AD exaj wacesior a. court, and a ner, 
vous ext vy, {httMater developed 
that I realivéd fully my edndition. My 
physician ‘Ordered. completeiehange and 


geveres 


rest, but my engagements fendered im 
possible thik course, « % 
‘*To correct the system I began using 


Dr, Hamilton’s Pills, and to my delight, 
not only did they establish r larity, 
but the liver activity of my earlier daye 
returned, ©The solution of my health 
problem was immediate, digestion im 
proved, appetite became artive, and my 


nerves were speedily up to my eld fight 
ing mara, Please head me as a Dr 
Han n Pill ma 
h nedicine so valuable fer those 
g a sedentary life as Dr. Hamil 
) Pills. sold in yellow boxes *, all 
lealers, or The Catarrhozone Co., King 
on, Canada 
g or homeward cording 
nger’s cuoice) ary to 
’ all think will be found the 
best season for this trip, so as to enable 
one to arrive in Japan in April, the 
}season of the cherry-blossom, 
LOST—£100 
the electric tele 


tA ARS ago, when 


are pleased to ery from the house-top, graph was a new idea and a mys 
we lack the most essential attribute of tery to many, there eame troubie 
any nation: that is to say, the faculty | one Saturday night in the Bank of Eng 
of determining what line of conduct we | land. The pusiness of the day wad elosed 
shall follow vis-a-vis other nations, and| andthe balance was not right. There 


when we shall resort to force to uphold | was a deficit of just one hundred pounds 


It was 


that 


the 


be 


not 
must 


the 
the 


meney, but 
found. For 


error, 
officials 


jand clerks there could be no sleep until 
Even the late Charles Stewart Parnell | the mystery had been ¢ 


leared up. AD 
that night, and all Sunday, a foree of 
men were busy. The money was surely 


gone from the vaults, but no ene could 


Bourassa is the leader of the Na-| discover whence. 
was moved by no unpatrictic reserva-|tionalist party and a growing power in On the following morning a clerk sug 
tions § mal ifest from his dec aration | the Dominion. What has he to say on sted that the mistake might have oc 
jin Parl ament: A When ¢ red Britain is|the juestion of Imperialism? Con ment-| curred in packing, for the West :lndies 
jat war, Canada is at war.’’ ing on the election in Drummond and| some boxes of specie that had been sent 
What was it, then, that induced Sir| Arthabaska, he writes: to Southampton for shi nt. His chief 
Vilfrid Laurier to ite a’ separatist ‘*But what is of vastly more import-| acted on ic vere was ap 
navy and to hedge rbout with seem-|anee in my view than the personal check | opporty powers of the 
ing restrictions? was because, like|¢to the Prime Minister is the ng against steam, and 
other Prime Minis he has to serve | condemnation sweepil | eisht hours the 
two masters and has to choose the line|serve, of the aval 
of ast resistunce, Had Sir Wilfrid perialistie poli Th 
| Ls urier propos 4 ysidy in ships or Grey and all the Im; | 
jmoney to the per he would) stand that it is not ie answer ear bach Jus 
\have been accused o ing Canada|c¢r intimidate party anchor.’’ 
pay tribute to Great Britain, Had he|rule over the heart of the peor Stop in the Queen’s 
|} proposed to place the Canadi Bear in mind that these apps t the te : 
| under the control of British Ad -laddr ed to a people alien in race, i. as returned, 
a’ty he would have been accused of sac ji gion and language, a people who num ‘Have on ueck certain boxes (marks 
rificing the national independence of} her nearly one-half of the por o 1), weigh them carefully, and let 
j Car a. iter his ha , Sir Wilfrid] Ganada and the majority of w w know the result,’’ telegraphed the 
| Lan r took the middle course, and, ac | nothing and care nothing the | f 
| cordi to his adversaries, commended] creat movements that are rapidly chang- | e order was obeyed, and one box 
navy to Quebee on the ground that|ing the face of Cana and the condi-| was found to be somewhere about one 
it would not help the Empire, and to/tions of the British Empire. }pound and ten ounces heavier than ite 
| Ontario on the ground that it was im-| These are the people who are told | mates,— the weight of the missing 
| perialistic. That he had reason for cau-| that: lsovereigns. ‘All right. Let the ship 
| tion will be readily acknowledged by | ‘““The navy s a conspiracy of the|go!’’ was the next order, 
pane one who has ard even the echo| English to drown the ( anayens, Laur The West India house was debited 
of the controversy that has raged in} jer has consented, after hay ing betraved|with the one nundred pounds, and the 
Canada and threatens to revive racial|ys as regards our langut . to man all| Bank of England was peace aguin, 
| tagonisms of the most dangerous | the ships of war which we will have Sewers 
| i |with French-Canadians, This will take THE SEA-MOTHER 
Por fourteen years the Liberals of] 59,000 to 60,0U0 men, all fathers of fam-| Borne on the night wind wailing over 
nada, led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, have | j)j¢ oung men on the point of so be-| the sleeping land 
| been in powe a period long enough to] eon who will have to go to Japan,|Comes the voice of the old Sea-mother 
}exasperate oppon i sétting the|@ 1 or Ocer under the command | to those who understand 
e on fire in the hope of ting Sir} of English officers. who. wishing to tk 
Vilfrid e This! our race. d yr. will see to it that|‘‘ Ye have red f children, ye 
| s what tt ction in|these shins go to the bottom of. the sez | l 2 ik e, 
| 1 home | | } ld us to the English in| But I t 1 eternal, for 
r the Con n fi } nors ne h cei I « ct lose ow 
: l ed to de d 1 tw t} y \Iy 1ni¢ id upon you, my 
beral 1 Both G FP vh( lene Jett: | eal i : r brow ; . 
vat ook et | If the er i 11 Ca Mine ye it in tl ling though 
| ing aval poli nm cont b ye fl orn 1 v. 
| n the ! en Long hi ite con g,-un 
gz sy radi er ¥ wa ¢ c r 1 g of years 
ring s their votes i 1 ri » sha ve ed bi « for 
| Ottawa ince | bread made bitter with tears 
| The Co rt ha res of the Empire? | But over the ‘ shal 
t r impert hear at 1 
» to t ence | And back when the night is falling ye 
paar Lich gins Digan ie ROUND THE WORLD IN THIRTY-|,, Shall creep.to my arms to dic, 
: ; SEVEN WAYS : +. BORpreee Ene 
| l 0 contrar ire hostil s of the ilous land 
to every for of Imperialism, and re baa early cireumnavigators ‘took e hear ce hrough the 
et any naval or military policy that years to sail round the world, and} ess and listen and under 
jmight involve Canada in the defence of | the story of Drake, Dampier, An stand, 
the npire. son, and Cool I adventurous 
This is the fundamental difference is most thril Lord Anson|Prinee and pauper and peasant, iu pri 
jthat must be kept in mind when con with six ships a returned with | sons or stately halls, 
sidering the attitude of Canadian Con- | e only, laden with hs a million of | Restless they turn on their pillows when 
servatives toward the Dominion Goy | Spani h treasure. He was three years the old old Sea-mother calls. 
lernment’s naval policy, It is a differ-)and nine months in sailing round the| 
jenee in method rather than in principle, | world, A traveller from London to San} 
|The Nationalist attitude, though cloak inciseo won a wager by covering the 
ed in a demand for a direct appeal to| distance in two hours and thirty-five Here 
the people, is one of uncompromising | minutes less than ten days; the trip hot 
opposition to the principle as well as|being made by the Mauretania to New) quickly stops i tds, heals 
to the method, They have roused, as I] York, the Twentieth Century Limited | Be treat and lunds ? #5 cents. 
shall show, every force that prejudice |to Chicago, and the Overland Limited to] 
jof race and religion ean command in/San t'ranciseo, A passenger from Lima, | 
lorder to arrest and thwart the imperial| Peru, in mi x un hurried trip in re 
t ries of the Dominion... They have|sponse to a-call to London, left Lima} 
tinveke without seruple, ignorar uud|the same day by steamer to Panama, 
fear among a class of people peculiarly } crossed by the Panama Railroad, took | 
useeptible to such appeals, Happily, | pass a steamer for New Y 
|there are mayy French-Canadians who|and the Mauretania for FE | 
| share the belief expressed by Mr, Ro-|land a good Atlantic voyage 
\dolphe Lemieux, the Canadian delegate|this whole trip might be covered in 
| t the opening of the Federa! Parliament|nineteen days, When Jules Verne] 


of South Afriea, as to the value set 
on the Empire by the French in Que 
| bee: 


‘It has given them the fullest se 


laurity for their religion, langu tra 

ditions, and all they prize in life, It 

coat are quite untrimmed, For January at the Riviera gowns will do no less for the Dutel but aa Buus 
of the materials mentioned aboye and warm satin cloths ake “)Ways be rememberea tl 5s hale pir 
most in demand. For February and March are prepared cos id South Aaric a, as Mm ill © her haa 
tumes of heavy, corded silks, liberty satins and moires, On the Empire, the pri Be8 of ee yt 
these heavy white Jace and English embroidery takes the }!'° will va ish i ae Se - the “a 
place of velvet and fur garniture in the adornment of col 87° net clearly and conscientious)) 
lars, cults, and revers. Such a charming costume cf black fuced.’ a hae paar yee 
moire I have seen in preparation for the usual southern trip. | How certain of Mr i ae mas OF 4 oe i 
Half-long, the coat was belted high at the back only, the patriots » a0 have enlistes per as 
fronis fell loose and straight from the bust closing. A collar banner of Nationalism regard the lin 


o. English embroidery, iv two tones of white, rouaded gently I 


from the closing, deepening as it passed over the shoulders 
half-way to the waist-line, It was severely finished with a 
bias of black satin, and there were deep, flaring culls on the 
three-quarters long sleeves to match, An early spring cos 
tume of black liberty satin has its skirt trimmed with a ten- 
inch band of white English embroidery set a fow inches abo 
the hem. 


There are wide pointed revers on the coat or it, and 
\a wide, hal’-belt, disposed across the front, ends under little 
rosettes of black velvet. A wide, flat collar touches + re 


vers as it turns over at the back. 


tien 


yerial connec 
will show: 

| Mr, Blendin, Nationalist 
| Parliament for Champlain: 
‘*We owe nothing to Great Britain, 


the following extracts 


member of 


| Only th uninformed endure the 
rony of corns. The knowing ones 
yonle Tfolloway’s Corn Cure and get 


relief. 


rote his book ‘‘Around the World in 


|Fighty Days, there was a feeling that 
he was romanci s to the fact as well 
las in the tiction, Now, as Mr. E, Rey- 
|nolds-Ball tells us in **'Travel and Ex 


ploration,’’ the cireumnavigation ean be 


jdone in thirty-seven days, Owing to 
the recent i ements in the Trans 
Siberian 4 ay ervice, the journey 
between Vladis and Moseow has 


veen necelerated twenty-four hours. By 
leay London on a Monday, the pas 
seng would reach Yokohama on the 


second Monday after his departure, and 


by t ng one of the fast steamers of 
the Canadian Pacific Line (which leave 
Yokouama on a Tuesday), Vaneouver 
could be reached in twenty-six days 


from London, and if the steamer con 
neets at New York, London could 
be reached in eleven days after 
jleaving Vancouver: The P, & O. 
anne their intention to 
sue inl tourist eirevlar tickets to 
China i Junpan from January next, 
via the Siberian Railway one way (ei 


} Company unee 


Warres, Ont, 
Feb. Lith, 
“IT bad a horse that 
had a Spaviu for a 
long time and I had 
tried nearty every kind of medicine 
when a neighbor told me te use 
Kendall's Spavin Cure, whieh I did 
aud tt ected wendertully.” 
M. ROSENTHAL, 
Kendall's Spavin Cure ts se 
untried experiment, but isthe world's 
standard remedy for ail Sweltamgs, 
Soft Punches aud Lemenecss tz Boree 
man. 
Used the world ever for 4¢ years. 
Livery farmer, stockman, Caprese 
man, livery preprictor aud here 
owner generatiy should keep tt 
always on band. 
$1. a bottie—6 for $5. ASK your 
dealer for free copy of our bowk “A 
Vreative Ou The Home’ —or write us 
DR. B. J. HENDALL CG, & 
Enosburg Fafis, Vermont, 
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